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In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle 
of the Original and Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears their Signature, thus— 


Cea’Geirny 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








THIS POWDERis unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is ap harmless to even the 
smallest animal orbird. Itis coreg recommended to 
Proprietors or Horas, &c., as being clean in its applica- 
tion, and a cxtersninetion of pests to slee 
ing apartments, Preserves Furs and Woollens from Moth. 


Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s, & 2s, 6d. each. 
BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


“ KEATING’S POWDER.” 


BUGS 
/S/FLEAS 
MOTHS 
S/BEETLES 














OLDRIDGE'S BALM or COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS) 


Is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beantifying, or Restoring the 
HAIR, 


WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 
PRICE 83s. 64, 6s., and ils. PER BOTTLE. 


Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE, 
22, WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, 


And all Chemists and Perfumers, 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a mag- 
nificent head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and 
obviates the use of dyes and poisonous restoratives. 
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In Use in the Highest Circles Half-a-Century. 
WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH{INSURED, 


iN JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


if ORIENTAL 
TOOTH 
PASTE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


Prarty WHITE AND Sounp TEETH, firm and healthy gums, so 
x essential to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by 
this refined toilet luxury, composed of pure ingredients medically approved. 


It Preserves the Teeth and Gums to Old Age. 
Signature on every Pot of the Genuine. Pots, 1s. 6d.; Double, 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
PERFECT IN ALL CLIMATES. 


TOYS! TOYS!! TOYS!!! GAMES! GAMES!!: GAMES!!! 


300,000 
NOVELTIES FOR PRESENTS, 


PROM 4p. TO £10. 


Before buying, please send for my Grand Catalogue of Toys and Games, with Hundreds of 
Illustrations, post free. Much cheaper than the Stores. 


EDWARD SMITH, 
THE CITY TOY SHOP, 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


(Between the General Post Office and St. Paul’s Churchyard. ) 








May be had at all the Railway Bookstalls. 


BRADSHAW'S 
ILLUSTRATED 


HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS (1s. each), or complete in cloth case, 5s. 6d.; each Section forming a complete 
HANDBOOK, with Steel-Engraved Illustrations, and Maps oF THE METROPOLIS, THE ENVIRONS) OF 
Lonpon, and Plans of the Cities of LiverPpoon, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, SHEFFIELD, Hutt, EDINBURGH, 
Gascow, Dustin, &c.; Tourtsts Maps of the Istg of WicHT, Ist oF MAN, and CuANNEL IsLANDs, NorTH 
Wates, the Eneuisu Lake District, Tae Lakes or Scotuanp, &c., and complete Map of Great. Britain 
and Ireland. a a 
SECTION I.—OContains a Descriptive Guide through London and Its Environs, the Crystal 
Palace, Windsor, Hampton Court, &c., the following Railways, their Branches.and-Genneetions:—The 
South Eastern; London, Chatham, and Dover; London, Brighton, and South Coast; London and South 
Western, the Isle of Wight. and Channel Islands; Bristol and Exeter; North Devon; South Devon, 
Cornwall and West Cornwall. . etal 
SECTION II.—Contains Tours in North and South Wales, and ‘the Great ern, Great 
Eastern, Great Northern, Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, North Western, South Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, and Chester Railways, &c. 3 ae 
SHCTION III.—Contains Tours in the English Lakes, the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, the following Railways :—London and North Western; Lancashire and Yorkshire; 
North Stafford; Midland; North Eastern. M JOMAT & 
SECTION IV.—Contains Tours in the Lakes of Killarney, Donegal and the Western: Highlands; 
the Great Southern and Western; Midland Great Western; Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford; Dublin and 
Drogheda; Belfast and Northern Counties; Irish North Western; Ulster Railways; also fours in the 
Scottish Lake District; Ayr (the Land of Burns) and the Western Highlands; Staffa and Iona; with 
description of the Caledonian, North British, Glasgow and South Western Railways. 


London: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Albert Square. 















































2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE] CovGHs, coLDs, BRONCHITIS, 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, FENNINGS’ 


'FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, » ‘ue-ter tnt une S> 


3 
| 
FI td 
; : ; COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c, 
& For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. be Sold in Boxes, at 1s, 134d. and 2s. d., with 
| 
bf 
9 





(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). directions. Sent post free for x5 stamps, 


mm Sold in stamped boxes at 18. 1%. and 28. od. (great saving), with ALFRED Fenninos, West Cowes, 1.W. 

a Sull Directions. The largest size Boxes, 2s. (35 stamps, pest free), 

Bl Sent post free for 13 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. ae Gene = oe 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. jon 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /vee copy. West Cowes, LW. is 


WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary 
properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


, During a period of nearly Firty Years 
they have been used most extensively 
as a Family Medicine, thousands 
having pum them a simple and safe 
remedy, and one needful to be kept 

TRADE MARK (REGISTERED always at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from 
Mercury or any other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto 
have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for Disorders of the HEAD, CuEst, BowE s, 
Liver, and Kipneys; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SorEs, 
and all Skin DisgasEs—these Pills being a direct Purifier of 
the Blood. In Boxes, '7%4d., 1s. 134d., and Qs. Od., b 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, 

FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 
8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at Home and Abroad. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


RASS GOLD MEDALS, 


BO a ik __ WORLD KES 
POWDER _ | Swemenunserestt 


m 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 


FOR PASTRY. PU DDING S .T EA- CAKES kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
CNL AekOh CACM Aad ANORM) | cach, and in cases of six times the cuantity, Ile aaah. of at 
tine Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER) rar tincoLy & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 


Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed DRUG OOMPANY, ’ LINOOLN. 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins: GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


Jer rn ne Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few da by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHE TIO PILLS, 

They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 94. per box: 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the| [YS orient Toenhy Meticles ie the. most sic 
Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and| Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; 

BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. AJ is required, nothing can be beter dapied” 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, remo 

the distressing Headach ression 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in| Spirits, Dulnoys of Sight, Nervous Affection: Blotchee, 
Complaints incidental to Females. edo ne Se ons hale 


Bold by all Chemists, at 1s. 134d. and 2a. 9d. per box. 

































































FORESHADOWINGS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


FORESHADOWINGS. A Poem in Four Cantos. By CHARLES ROOM. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. awards of bliss or woe then pass in rapid succession 
“The theme is the fulfilment of prophecy, written | ©" the panorama. buch an essay will doubtless 
in a sufficiently impressive Spenserian stanza, and please many people. 
exhibits much varied and discursive reading.” PUBLIC OPINION. 


‘* An epic poem of no small merit. Mr. Room has 

THE GRAPHIC, Apr il 9, 1881. i written with some grace. All his verses will bear 
“. . .. The lyrics are distinctly original in con-| the rigorous test of scansion, and many of them are 
struction.” truly beautiful. Some of the comments on the 
SWORD AND TROWEL. tendency of modern science remind us a little of 


; . | Cowper. It is a good sound volume of verse,” 
“A Christian gentleman, an ardent Liberal in 


politics, falls into a dream of the future triumphs of THE QUEEN. 
Christianity, in which a millennial age of peace ‘¢'The lines are musical and well written.” 
transforms this earth into a Paradise. Anon, the 
dream changes, as dreams are wont tochange. The : : JOHN BULL. ; am 
thousand years expire. Satan islet loose. Armies} “ Written with considerable poetical ability. It 
are mustered, ironclads are constructed for hostile} will well repay a careful perusal from beginning to 
invasions. The rage of Satan, the end of all things,| end.” 

the Saviour’s appearing, the general conflagration, THE ROCK. 

the gathering of the saints, the convoking of the ‘Mr. Room has shown considerable skill in 
dead before the great white throne, and the final! handling the poem.” 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
THE REVISED EDITIONS. OF- 


Bradshaw’ Illustrated Continental Handbook 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
BELGIUM AND THE RHINE, including Ten Days in HOLLAND, with Maps, Plans, &c. 
FRANCE, with Maps, Plans, &c. ... — see ais ot ee od aT) % 
GERMANY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &c. ... aa Bod B 5 ool 
ITALY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &c. ... $ 
SPAIN, by Dr. Cuarnock, F.S.A., with Maps, Plans, &c. 
SWITZERLAND, with Maps, Plans, &c. ote ove ee eer fee ee Ate 
THE TYROL, or Notes for Travellers in the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, with Iustrations, Maps, &c. 
NORMANDY AND THE CHANNEL ISLANDS __... ad nes “< oe os 
BRITTANY, with a complete Itinerary and Guide to all the objects of Interest, with Maps, Cloth 
BRADSHAW’S COMPLETE GUIDE through PARIS and its Environs, with Map and 
numerous Steel Engravings eee w. Cloth 

Ditto ditto in Paper Cover, without Illustrations .., Bos cea isa nen 

SRADSBAW'S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS, convenient for the*pocket. Bound in 
oth .., or : re 


we =each 
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BrapsHaw’s Anglo-French. BrapsHaw’s Anglo-Italian. 
Brapsuaw’s Anglo-German. Brapsuaw’s Anglo-Spanish. 


LONDON: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
MANCHESTER: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO,, ALBERT SQUARE. 





PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports. 

British subjects will save trouble and expense by obtaining their passports through the 
above Agency. No personal attendance necessary. 

Cost of Passport, 2s.; Visas, Various, according to Consulate Charges. 

Fee obtaining Passport, 1s. 6d.; Visas, 1s. each. 

Pack’s Pyrenees, Kellar’s, Leuthold’s, and Ziegler’s Maps. Mayr’s Map of the Ll. & ’s Handbook 
to Europe and the East. O’Shea’s Spain aki ates 9 . ae — 

The latest Editions of Murray’s and Baedeker’s Guides. Experienced Couriers engaged on 
Application. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


—_- 






































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS 


Now in course of publication. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 





The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Watrer Bssanr and; Ivan de Biron. By Sir Arraur Hzxps. 
Jauzs Rice. The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. Atrrep Hoenr. 
The Shadow of the Sword. By Roszrr BUCHANAN. | The Rebel of the Family. By E. Lyx Lixton. 
A Child of Nature. By Ronzat Bucuanan. ‘My Love!’ By E. Lyxx Linton. 
Sweet Anne Page. By Mozrruzr Coxtins. Paul Faber, Surgeon. By Gzorex MacDonatp, LL.D. 
Transmigration. By Mortimer Coxtins. Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By Gzoxez Macponatp, 
Frances. By Mortimer Coxtxirs. LL.D. 
Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer Cottrys. The New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. By Mortimer Corrs, Pheebe’s Fortunes. By Mrs. Rozpert O’Raitty. 
From Midnight to Midnight. By Moxtiwzx Cotiins.| Some Private Views. By James Paxy. 
A Fight with Fortune. By Mortimer Cottiys. From Exile. By James Paxry. 
The Village Comedy. By Morrmer Cottins. Valentina. By E. C. Price. 
You Play Me False. By Mortmerr Corts. A Levantine Family. By Bayvz Sr. Joun. 
The Black Robe. By Wixxre Corxrns. The Two Dreamers. By Joun Saunpers. 
One by One, By R. E. Francitioy. The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. By T. W. Spxieur. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. By Wivir1a Gripe. Cressida. By Berrua Tomas. 
The Wizard ofthe Mountain. By Witt14m Girzerr.| Proud Maisie. By Brerras Tomas. 
James Duke. By Witius Gitperr, | The Violin-player. By Berrua Tuomas. 
Sebastian Strome. By Jurian Hawrnorne. |; What She Came Through. By Saran Trier. 








LONDON: CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY,. W. 





STEPHEN’S 
WRITING & COPYING INKS 


faarking twk for Linen 


ARH THE BEST IN THD WORLD. 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 





SULPHOLINE PEPPER'S 
LOTION. QUININE & IRON 


A CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. FOR GAINING STRENGTH, TONIC, 


, There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to “‘Sulpho-| Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the 
line” in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordi-| blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, 
nary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish | fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for 
as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, how-} neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting 
ever deeply rooted, ' Sulpholine will successfully attack. | diseases, etc. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
It destroys the animalcule which cause these unsightly,| Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, and the 
— —, bart and Ee age gh clear, ion greatly strengthened. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 

ealthy skin. noline ion is 80 most d by Chemi here. ii i r’s 
Chemite. Bottles, 20. 9d. y Tone ste everywhere. Insist upon having Peppe 


LOCKYER'’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens gray or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recom- 
mended for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 
is. 6d, Sold everywhere. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rimmel’s Aromatic Ozonizer. 


A fragrant Powder emitting the refreshing and healthy emanations of the Pine and 
Eucalyptus. The best and only agreeable disinfectant for the Sick Room. 
Price 1s. per Tin, by post for 15 stamps. N.B.—A trial tin sent gratis to Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions, or to any Medical Man forwarding his card. 


Rimmel’s Aromatic Pocket Cassolette, to preserve from infection, 
6d., hy post for 7 stamps. Sold by all Chemists. 


Ri MM SE XL, 


Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 


=| 












"ibn, ts Opera, tts; Paris, ity; Phaadelpmen, 19765 Pore, | PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and = 


Staircase, Windows, Door Panels, Dindow 
BHlinds, Memorial Bindows, etc, 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 











cumteten 0 tf d for ordinary floors 
coverings. MA AW and CO. 3 petteen-beek, Se we 
ef ofthe fs first designer of the day, forwarded, oa with 
and estimates for kind of floor and w 


Maw and Co.’s London Agents, le SIMPSON "and 


seen also at 
SONS, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, T: Square, 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 


ALL THH YHAR ROUND, 


Couducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
‘‘ALL THE YEAR ROUND” is sold at all Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers, Subscribers’ Copies can 
be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Terms for Subscription and Postage : 
For the Year: MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 7d. 
Post Office Orders should be made payable to MR. HENRY WALKER. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 











| THE NEW DISCOVERY. 


A POSITIVE and SOIENTIFIC MODE of RELIEVING 
NEURALGIA in the Head, Face, and Teeth (popularly known 
as “‘Tic’”’). Quite harmless when taken as directed—and 
free from Opium. 


TIKHEE 


\_BLOO 0 
PURIF YING PILLS 


AVE RESTORED TO HEALTH SIXTY THOUSAND 
INVALIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 








GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. SMITH’S 
BLOOD PURIFYING PILLS are Nature’s Positive Remedy 
for Purifying the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin 
Diseases, Old Sores, Scurvy, Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, 
Sore Throat, &c. They make New Blood, Invigorate the 
Body, Destroy Disease, and Restore Health, THEY AREA 

















POSITIVE CURE FOR ALL DISEASES of the Urinary 
Organs, Recent or Old Standing ; Weakness, Gravel, Back- 
ache, and all Discharges, &c., all and every Disease for which 
Mercury and Copaiba are used to the injury of the Patient’s 
Constitution. Sold in Boxes (containing sufficient for the 
Cure) price 2s. 9d. May be had direct from the Proprietors on 
receipt of Thirty-four Stamps. Sent by post to any address, 


H. SMITH & CO’S LABORATORY, 
26, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 





| 


ONE DOSE rapidly relieves NEURALGIA, FACE-ACHE, 
TOOTH-ACHE (even when proceeding from a decayed 
tooth), rendering extraction unnecessary. It at once removes 
the Tooth-ache to which Females are so peculiarly subject. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2/6. 


Wholesale and Retail Agents: Burtur & Crispr, 4, Cheap- 
side, London. Wholesale: Cuarxe, BLEasDALE, Bgxx, & Co. 
York; Epwarps & Son, 157, Queen Victoria Street; Maw 
Son & Tompson, Aldersgate Street, London. 









































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHEELER & WILSON'’S 
GG, _ NEW SEWING MACHINES 










Obtained the ONLY ‘‘GRAND PRIZE” awarded to Sewing 
Machines at the late Paris Exhibition. 





The most Perfect, Simple, and Durable Machine in 
| the Market for FAMILY USE and all Grades 
Z | of MANUFACTURING in Cloth or Leather. 

a / Prices from £4 10s. 5 per cent. off for Cash. 
eo MAcuHINES supplied on the Hinz System. 





‘J WHEELER ar QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





WILSON’S 139, REGENT STREET, W. 
LONDON OFFICES) 49, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 8.E. 
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ju ~, 


— Genuine 
| Economical 


O0COa 


Makers to the Queen 


m Very Remarkable Disappearance !! 
| , DIRT from EVERYTHING 8Y USING 


&) HUDSON'S 


EXTRACT of 


3 SOLD IN and jlb. 
= Ub. 3b. @ PACKETS. 


Purity, Health, Perfect Satis- 
Reward ! ! faction by its aa daily use. 
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PRICE TWOPENCE. 





to Mr. Grey. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. As he was shown up the stairs to the i 
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CHAPTER XLIX. CAPTAIN VIGNOLLES 


q GETS HIS MONEY. 


\ WHEN we last left Captain Scarborough, 
‘4! he had just lost an additional sum of two 








| hundred and twenty-seven pounds to Cap- 
i tain Vignolles, which he was not able to 
pay, besides the sum of fifty pounds which 
he had received the day before, as the first 
instalment of his new allowance. This 
was but a bad beginning of the new life 
he was expected to lead under the renewed 
+ fortunes which his father was preparing for 
| him. He had given his promissory note 
| for the money at a week’s date, and had 
| been extremely angry with Captain Vig- 
| nolles because that gentleman had, under 


ee 


the circumstances, been a little anxious 
about it. It certainly was not singular 
that he should have been so, as Captain 
Scarborough had been turned out of more 
than one club in consequence of his inability 
to pay his card debts. As he went home 

to his lodgings, with Captain Vignolles’s 
; champagne in his head, he felt very much 


| 


h 
° 
‘ 
i» 


j, as he had done that night when he attacked 


| Harry Annesley. But he met no one 

whom he could consider as an enemy, and 

therefore got himself to bed, and slept off 

| the fumes of the drink. 

| _ On that day he was to return to Tretton ; 
but, when he woke, he felt that before he 

did so he must endeavour to make some 





“te 


arrangements for paying the amount due 
> at the end of the week. He had already 
| borrowed twenty pounds from Mr. Grey, 





4, and had intended to repay him out of the 


sum which his father had given him. But 











VOL, XXXI, 


| ashamed of himself. Mr. Grey knew all 





; that sum now was gone, and he was again | “would not be content with the rem- 
« nearly penniless, In this emergency there | nant of twenty pounds. I had received 


I MR. SCARBOROUGH'’S FAMILY. | ¥*8 nothing left to him, but again to go i 


lawyer's room, he did feel thoroughly '} 


the circumstances of his career, and it would 
be necessary now to tell him of this last 
adventure. He did tell himself, as he 
dragged himself up the stairs, that for such 
a one as he was there could be no redemp- 
tion. “It would be better that I should | 
go back,” he said, “and throw myself from 
the Monument.” But yet he felt that if jj 
Florence Mountjoy could still be his, there 
might yet be a hope that things would go } 
well with him. ‘ 

Mr. Grey began by expressing surprise at { 
seeing Captain Scarborough in town. “Oh | 
yes, I have come up. It does not matter 
why, because, as usual, I have put my foot 
in it. It was at my father’s bidding ; but | 
that does not matter.” ! 

“ How have you put your foot in it?” 
said the attorney. ‘There was one way in 
which the captain was always ‘‘ putting” 
both his “feet in it;” but, since he had 
been turned out of his clubs, Mr. Grey did 4} 
not think that that way was open to him. { 

“ The old story.” 

“Do you mean that you have been }, 
gambling again ?” 

“Yes ;—I met a friend last night, and 
he asked me to his rooms.” 

“‘ And he had the cards ready ?” 

“Of course he had. What else would § 
any one have ready for me?” 

“And he won that remnant of the 
twenty pounds which you borrowed from 
me, and therefore you want another.” 
Hereupon the captain shook his head. 
“ What is it then that you do want ?” 

‘“‘Such a man as I met,” said the captain, 
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fifty from my father, and had intended to 
call here and pay you.” 

“That has all gone too?” 

“Yes; indeed. And in addition to that 
I have given him a note for two hundred 
and twenty-seven pounds, which I must 
take up in a week’s time. Otherwise I must 
disappear again ;—and this time for ever.” 

“It is a bottomless gulf,” said the 
attorney. Captain Scarborough sat silent, 
with something almost approaching to a 
smile on his mouth ; but his heart within 
him certainly was not smiling. ‘ A bottom- 
less gulf,” repeated the attorney. Upon 
this the captain frowned. ‘ What is it 
that you wish me to do for you? I have 
no money of your father’s in my hands, nor 
could I give it you if I had it.” 

‘‘T suppose not. I must go back to him, 
and tell him that it is so.” Then it was 
the lawyer’s turn to be silent; and he 
remained thinking of it all, till Captain 
Scarborough rose from his seat, and prepared 
to go. “I won’t trouble you any more, 
Mr. Grey,” he said. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Grey. But the 
captain still remained standing. ‘Sit 
down. Of course I can take out my 


cheque-book, and write a cheque for this 


sum of money. Nothing would be so easy, 
and if I could succeed in explaining it to 
your father during his lifetime, he, no 
doubt, would repay me. And, for the sake 
of auld lang syne, I should not be unhappy 
about my money, whether he did so or not. 
But would it be wise? On your own 
account would it be wise?” 

“T cannot say that anything done for 
me would be wise ;—unless you could cut 
my throat.” 

And yet there is no one whose future life 
might be easier. Your father, the circum- 
stances of whose life are the most singular 
I ever knew s 

“T shall never believe all this about my 
mother, you know.” 

“ Never mind that now. We will pass 
that by for the present. He has disin- 
herited you.” 

“That will be a question some day for 
the lawyers,—should I live.” 

“ But circumstances have so gone with 
him that he is enabled to leave you another 
fortune. He is very angry with your 
brother, in which anger I sympathise. He 
will strip Tretton as bare as the palm of 
my hand for your sake. You have always 
been his favourite, and so, in spite of all 
things, you are still. They tell me he 
cannot last for six months longer.” 





‘Heaven knows I do not wish him to 
die.” 

“But he thinks that your brother does, 
He feels that Augustus begradges him a 
few months’ longer life, and he is angry. 
If he could again make you his heir, 
now that the debts are all paid, he would 
do so.” Here the captain shook his head. 
“ But as it is, he will leave you enough for 
all the needs of even luxurious life. Here 
is his will, which I am going to send down 
to him for final execution this very day. 
My senior clerk will take it, and you will 
meet him there. That will give you 
ample for life. But what is the use of it 
all, if you can lose it in one night or in 
one month among a pack of scoundrels?” 

“Tf they be scoundrels, I am one of 
them.” 

“You lose your money. You are their 
dupe. To the best of my belief you have 
never won. ‘The dupes lose, and the 
scoundrels win. It must be so.” 

“ You know nothing about it, Mr. Grey.” 

“This man who had your money last ;— 
does he not live on it as a profession? 
Why should he win always, and you 
lose ?” 

“Tt is my luck.” 

“Luck! There is no such thing as 
luck. Toss up, right hand against left for 
an hour together, and the result will be 
the same. If not for an hour, then do it 
for six hours. Take the average, and your 
cards will be the same as another man’s.” 

“ Another man has his skill,” said 
Mountjoy. 

“And uses it against the unskilful to 
earn his daily bread. That is the same as 
cheating. But what is the use of all this ? 
You must have thought of it all before.” 

“Yes ; indeed.” 

“ And thinking of it you are determined 
to persevere. You are impetuous, not 
thoughtless, with your brain clouded with 
drink, and for the mere excitement of the 
thing you are determined to risk all in a 
contest for which there is no chance for 
you; and by which you acknowledge you 
will be driven to self-destruction, as the 
only natural end.” 

“T fear it is so,” said the captain. 

“How much shall I draw it for?” said 
the attorney, taking out his cheque-book. 
“ And to whom shall I make it payable? I 
suppose I may date it to-day, so that the 
swindler who gets it may think that there 
is plenty more behind for him to get.” 

“Do you mean that you are going to 
lend it me?” 
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‘Oh yes.” ; 

“And how do you mean to get it 
again ?” 

“JT must wait, I suppose, till you have 
won it back among your friends. If you 
will tell me that you do not intend to look 
for it in that fashion, then I shall have no 
doubt as to your making me a legitimate 
payment in a very short time. Two hundred 
and twenty pounds won’t ruin you, unless 
you are determined to ruin yourself.” Mr. 
Grey the meanwhile went on writing the 
cheque. “ Here is provided for you a 
large sum of money,” and he laid his hand 
upon the will, “ out. of which you will be 
able to pay me without the slightest 
difficulty. It is for you to sdy whether 
you will or not.” 

“T will.” 

“You need not say it in that fashion. 
That’s easy. You must say it at some 
moment when the itch of play is on you; 
when there shall be no one by to hear; 
when the resolution, if held, shall have 
some meaning in it. Then say,—there is 
that money which I had fromold Grey. I 
am bound to pay it. But if I go in there 
I know what will be the result. The very 


coin that should go into his coffers will 


become a part of the prey on which those 
harpies will feed. There’s the cheque for 
the two hundred and twenty-seven pounds. 
I have drawn it exact, so that you may 
send the identical bit of paper to your 
friend. He will suppose that I am some 
money-lender who has engaged to supply 
your needs while your recovered fortune 
lasts. Tell your father he shall have the 
will to-morrow. I don’t suppose I can 
send Smith with it to-day.” 

Then it became necessary that Scar- 
borough should go; but it would be 
becoming that he should first utter some 
words of thanks. ‘I think you will get it 
back, Mr. Grey.” 

“T dare say.” 

“T think you will. It may be that the 
having to pay you will keep me for a while 
from the gambling-table.” 

“You don’t look for more than that ?” 

“T am an unfortunate man, Mr. Grey. 
There is one thing that would cureme, but 
that one thing is beyond my reach.” 

“Some woman ?” 

“Well;—it is a woman. I think I 
could keep my money for the sake of her 
comfort. But never mind. Good-bye, 
Mr.Grey. I think I shall remember what 
you have done for me.” Then he went 
and sent the identical cheque to Captain 





Vignolles, with the shortest and most 
uncourteous epistle. 


“DEAR Sir,—I send you your money. 
Send back the note.— Yours, 
“ M. SCARBOROUGH.” 


“T hardly expected this,” said the captain 
to himself as he pocketed the cheque; 
—“at any rate not so soon. Nothing 
venture nothing have. That Moody isa 
slow coach, and will never do anything. 
I thought there’d be a little money about 
with him for a time.” Then the captain 
turned over in his mind that night’s good 
work with the self-satisfied air of an in- 
dustrious professional worker. 

But Mr. Grey was not so well satisfied 
with himself, and determined for a while 
to say nothing to Dolly of the two hundred 
and twenty-seven pounds which he had 
undoubtedly risked by the loan. But his 
mind misgave him before he went to sleep, 
and he felt that he could not be comfort- 
able till he had made a clean breast of 
it. During the evening Dolly had been 
talking to him of all the troubles of all the 
Carrolls,—how Amelia would hardly speak 
to her father or her mother because of her 
injured lover, and was absolutely insolent 
to her, Dolly, whenever they met; how 
Sophia had declared that promises ought 
to be kept, and that Amelia should be got 
rid of ; and how Mrs. Carroll had told her 
in confidence that Carroll pére had come 
home the night before drunker than usual, 
and had behaved most abominably. But 
Mr. Grey had attended very little to all 
this, having his mind preoccupied with the 
secret of the money which he had lent. 

Therefore Dolly did not put out her 
candle, and arrayed herself for bed in the 
costume with which she was wont to make 
her nocturnal visits. She had perceived 
that her father had something on his mind 
which it would be necessary that he should 
tell. She was soon summoned, and having 
seated herself on the bed, began the con- 
versation. ‘I knew you would want me 
to-night.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because you've got something to tell. 
It’s about Mr. Barry.” 

* No, indeed.” 

“That’s well. Just at this moment I 
seem to care about Mr. Barry more than 
any other trouble. But I fear that he has 
forgotten me altogether ;— which is not 
complimentary.” 

“Mr. Barry will turn up all in proper 
time,” said her father. “I have got 
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nothing to say about Mr. Barry just at 
present, so if you are love-lorn you had 
better go to bed.” 

“Very well. When I am love-lorn, I 
will. Now, what have you got to tell 
me?” 

“T have lent a man a large sum of 
money ;—two hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds !” 

“You are always lending people large 
sums of money.” 

“T generally get it back again.” 

‘*From Mr. Carroll, for instance,—when 
he borrows it for a pair of breeches and 
spends it in gin-and-water.” 

“T never lent him a shilling. He isa 
burr, and has to be pacified not by loans 
but gifts. It is too late now for me to 
prevent the brother-in-lawship of poor 
Carroll.” 

“Who has got this money ?” 

“A professed gambler, who never wins 
anything and constantly loses more than 
he is able to pay. Yet I do think this man 
will pay me some day.” 

“Tt is Captain Scarborough,” said Dolly. 
* Seeing that his father is a very rich man 
indeed, and as far as I can understand 
gives you a great deal more trouble than 
he is worth, I don’t see why you should 
lend a large sum of money to his son.” 

‘Simply because he wanted it.” 

**Oh dear ; oh dear !” 

“‘ He wanted it very much. He had gone 
away a ruined man because of his gam- 
bling, and now when he had come back 
and was to be put upon his legs again, I 
could not see him again ruined for the 
need of such a sum, It was very 
foolish.” 

“ Perhaps a little rash, papa.” 

“But now I have told you; and so 
there may be an end of it. But I'll tell 
you what, Dolly ; T’ll bet you a new straw 
hat he pays me within a month of his 
father’s death.” Then Dolly was allowed 
to escape and betake herself to her bed. 

On that same day Mountjoy Scarborough 
went down to Tretton, and was at once 
closeted with his father. Mr. Scarborough 
had questions to ask about Mr. Prosper, 
and was anxious to know how his son had 
succeeded in his mission. But the conver- 
sation was soon turned from Mr. Prosper 
to Captain Vignolles and Mr. Grey. 
Mountjoy had determined, as soon as he 
had got the cheque from Mr. Grey, to say 
nothing about it to his father. He had 
told Mr. Grey in order that he need not 
tell his father,—if the money were forth- 





coming. But he had not been five minutes 
in his father’s room before he rushed to 
the subject. ‘ You got among those birds 
of prey again,” said his father. 

“There was only one bird ;—or at least 
two. A big bird and a small one.” 

“ And you lost how much?” Then the 
captain told the precisesum. ‘ And Grey 
has lent it you?” The captain nodded his 
head. “ Then you must ride into Tretton 
and catch the mail to-night with a cheque 
to repay him. That you should have been 
able in so short a time to have found a 
man willing to fleece you! I suppose it’s 
hopeless ?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“ Altogether hopeless.” 

“ What am I to say, sir? If I make a 
promise it will go for nothing.” 

‘“‘For absolutely nothing.” 

“Then what would be the use of my 
promising ? ” 

“You are quite logical, and look upon 
the matter in altogether a proper light. 
As you have ruined yourself so often, and 
done your best to ruin those that belong to 
you, what hope can there be? About this 
money that I have left you, I do not know 
that anything farther can be said,—unless 
I leave it all to an hospital. It is better 
that you should have it and throw it away 
among the gamblers, than that it should 
fall into the hands of Augustus. Besides, 
the demand is moderate. No doubt it is 
only a beginning, but we will see.” 

Then he got out his cheque-book, and 
made Mountjoy himself write the cheque, 
including the two sums which had been 
borrowed. And he dictated the letter to 
Mr. Grey. 


“My Dear Grey,—I return the money 
which Mountjoy has had from you ;—two 
hundred and twenty-seven pounds, and 
twenty. That, I think, is right. You are 
the most foolish man I know with your 
money. To have given it to such a scape- 
grace as my son Mountjoy! But you are 
the sweetest and finest gentleman I ever 
came across. You have got your money 
now, which is a great deal more than you 
can have expected or ought to have 
obtained. However, on this occasion, you 
have been in great luck.—Yours faithfully, 

“ JoHN SCARBOROUGH.” 


This letter his son himself was forced 
to write, though it dealt altogether with 
his own delinquencies; and yet, as he told 
himself, he was not sorry to write it, as it 
would declare to Mr. Grey that he had 
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himself acknowledged at once his own sin. 
The only further punishment which his 
father exacted was that his son should 
himself ride into Tretton and post the letter 
before he ate his dinner. 

“T’ve got my money,” said Mr. Grey, 
waving the cheque as he went into his 
dressing-room with Dolly at his heels. 

“Who has paid it ?” 

“Old Scarborough;—and he made 
Mountjoy write the letter himself, calling 
me an old fool for lending it. I don’t 
think I was such a fool at all. However, 
I’ve got my money, and you may pay the 
bet and not say anything more about it.” 





SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. 
NO. V. THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL—OLD STYLE. 

FREE-SCHOOL LANE runs out of one 
corner of the market-place; and, after 
twisting about for a quarter of a mile or 
so, comes to an end at the school-gates ; 
through which for two centuries and more 
divers of the youth of Shillingbury have 
passed to receive within, at the hands of 
the head-master for the time being, 
instruction in the humanities, geometry, 
and divinity, according to the sound and 
excellent teaching of the Church of England 
by law established. 

In the year of grace 1602, Christopher 
Sendall, a native of Shillingbury, founded 
the free-school ; and as he was a man who 
all his life long had fought a hard fight 
with fortune, he resolved to devote a 
goodly portion of his substance to the 
foundation of an institution, which might 
help the grandchildren and great-grand- 
children of his fellow townsmen along life’s 
journey by smoother paths. In his own 
time he reared the school buildings, and 
endowed them with a fair estate of land 
lying a short distance from our cathedral 
city.. His father was a wool-stapler in our 
town; but young Christopher was sent 
early into the office of his uncle, Master 
Valentine Sendall, a wealthy London 
merchant, to keep accounts and write 
out bills of lading as Geoffry Chaucer had 
done before him. But the boy soon grew 
weary of office life. Whenever any of his 
uncle’s ships, coming back from the Levant 
or the Spanish Main, cast anchor in the 
river, he would steal on board as often as 
he could, and listen with greedy ears to the 
tales the sailors had to tell of the wonderful 
lands beyond the sea. One day Master 
Valentine Sendall sent out a venture in his 
finest ship, the Scarlet Rose, to the Spanish 





Main. The tall ship sailed at the ebb of 
the tide, about an hour before sunset ; and 
the merchant, as he stood on his landing- 
stage watching her white sails while she 

lided away eastward down the river, told 
himself that, if the Scarlet Rose should 
have a prosperous voyage and a safe return, 
he would be the richest merchant in 
London town; but he did not know of ail 
that lay hid in the great ship’s hold. The 
next morning his nephew Christopher was 
missing. No one had seen him since the 
afternoon before. Search, all in vain, was 
made far and near ; but at last one of the 
lads in the office confessed that he had 
seen the missing boy steal on board the 
Scarlet Rose, and dart down one of the 
hatchways just before she sailed. Master 
Sendall was much distressed ; but regrets 
were now useless, for the Scarlet Rose was 
by this time running down the Channel 
before a fair wind. 

A year and a half passed and Master 
Valentine began to look for tidings of his 
venture ;- but there was no sight of the 
good ship Scarlet Rose in the river, or news 
of her from the captains who came back 
from the Spanish Main. Two years passed 
and still no word of her. Master Sendall 
began to reckon up what his loss might be, 
when, one morning, a messenger came 
saying that on board a ship just returned 
from Spain, was one of the sailors who had 
gone out in the Scarlet Rose. The man 
had escaped from slavery in Barbary, 
whither he and some others of the crew 
had been carried after their capture by a 
Moorish pirate. He had been separated 
at once from his comrades, and knew not 
whether any of them were yet alive. 
Master Sendall gave him a berth in another 
of his ships, and set to work with re- 
doubled care to fill up the ugly gap in his 
possessions made by the loss of the Scarlet 
Rose. 

Twenty years went by and Christopher 
Sendall was well-nigh forgotten ; when, 
one summer afternoon, he sailed up the 
river the captain of a stout ship, and the 
owner of many broad pieces and of much 
precious merchandise. He had soon escaped 
from his Moorish captivity, and got away on 
board an English ship. Since then he had 
passed through more adventures than 
would fill a volume, and by this time had 
had enough of knocking about the world, 
so he sold his ship and cargo, and betook 
himself to Shillingbury, where he bought a 
pretty little house overlooking the church- 
yard. There he lived the life of a recluse 
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for the rest of his days. At that time a 
man of studious habits, who watched the 
stars by night, and worked with strange- 
looking instruments at diagrams and pro- 
jections by day, was pretty certain to be 
set down either as an astrologer or a 
dealer in the black art. Christopher 
Sendall spent well-nigh all his time in 
such pursuits as these; and, as he had 
also hung about the walls of his house a lot 
of rude arms and savage equipments, and 
stuffed birds and reptiles, it was not 
wonderful that he got the name of a necro- 
mancer. When in his declining years he 
began to build his school, wise people 
shook their heads, and said that money, 
made as his had been made, could never 
prosper. Even those who did not believe in 
the supernatural origin of his wealth had 
stories as to how it had been gained by 
piracy on the high seas; and the most 
charitable of all said that it must have 
been badly earned, otherwise he would 
never be so anxious to get rid of it in his 
lifetime. 

Before he died Christopher Sendall saw 
his school in full working order. The 


rector of the parish, the head of an Oxford 
college, and the prime warden of one of 


the City companies, were the official gover- 
nors. The chief duty of these gentlemen 
was the appointment of the head-master ; 
and between the first of the list, Nicolas 
Cutts, B.A., of Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
and the Rev. Septimus Addlestrop, D.D., 
who ruled the school in my young days, 
there came a succession of sound scholars 
who lived lives of dignified ease in the 
comfortable house which the founder had 
built for them, and taught to the youth of 
Shillingbury just as much as they were 
required to teach by the terms of the 
founder’s will. 

The school-room was a well-proportioned 
hall, with panelled walls and an open timber 
roof. It was behind the school-house, 
which stood with its gable-end to the road, 
a roomy, comfortable building of red brick 
and cut flints. A pleasant garden lay in 
front of it, set out with trim grass-plots 
and flower-beds, bounded on two sides by 
a towering hedge of clipped yew, and cut 
off from the road by a battlemented wall, 
the red bricks of which were now hoary 
with lichen, and crowned at the top by 
tufts of wallflower and stunted fern. On 
the other side rich pastures stretched down 
to the river, dotted here and there with 
lofty trees. Just outside the garden they 
stood in thick clumps and formed a con- 





venient resting-place for the neighbouring 
rooks, 

Our grammar-school at the time when 
Dr. Addlestrop became head-master would 
have been very dear as an institution to the 
heart of Lord Eldon, for it had suffered 
very little change indeed in the course of 
two centuries and more. The fair mullioned 
windows with their moulded bricks and 
tiny diamond-shaped panes, had indeed 
given way, and had been replaced by 
hideous white painted wooden sashes, filled 
with squares of glass; but this was about 
the only outward and visible sign of change. 
The pupils sat on the same oaken benches, 
at the same desks, learning the same Latin 
verbs, out of the same venerable primer. 
A hasty observer might have set it down as 
a place impregnable to the attacks of 
change ; but appearances are proverbially 
deceitful. 

The head-masters had all of them been 
good, easy men; but none could have lived 
less laborious days than did Dr. Addlestrop. 
This quietude was however fallacious. The 
air was electric, though there were no 
thunderclouds to give warning of the 
coming storm. Lately, indeed, the number 
of scholars had declined; for there had 
been opened, in connection with the 
Wesleyan Chapel, a school in which such 
commonplace things as book-keeping, 
writing, geography, and history were 
taught—a curriculum vastly inferior no 
doubt to that laid down by good Master 
Christopher Sendall; but one preferred, 
nevertheless, by the Shillingbury trades- 
folk, who could not be brought to see that 
a course of six years spent in mastering 
the mysteries of Latin and Greek grammar 
was the most fitting preparation for a 
youth whose life was to be occupied in 
making shoes or trousers, or retailing tape 
and groceries. Thus every quarter there 
was a reduction in the number of the free- 
school boys, till at last they reached the 
modest and mystic number of seven. 

One hot summer afternoon the seven 
were seated in the old school-room, import- 
ing some variety into the consideration of 
the Euclid they were studying by assaults 
upon each other’s shins and knuckles, and 
by the consumption of apples and sweet- 
stuff. The doctor sat in his easy-chair, 
beside his desk ; of late he had very seldom 
occupied the high, severe-looking stool 
behind it. He had dined early. The air 
was heavy and somniferous; a drowsy 
cawing of rooks came in through the 
open windows ; so he naturally felt a little 
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sleepy. He was indeed just dropping off, 
in spite of the sound of munching and 
covert raps, when a heavy step was heard 
in the doorway, and a gruff voice asked 
where the schoolmaster was. The doctor 
woke with a violent start. The boys gave 
up fighting and eating apples, andexpended 
all their energies in staring at the intruder 
who stood undismayed in the centre of the 
room. 

“Well, my good man,” said the doctor, 
standing up and freeing himself from the 
silk handkerchief which he had thrown 
over his head for his nap, “what do you 
want? What’s your name? What do you 
want ?” 

“My name is Abel Whitlocke; I’m a 
journeyman shoemaker by trade; and I’m 
just come to tell you as I’m going to send 
my son Ezekiel Whitlocke here to school on 
Monday morning, and I mean him to be 
larnt readin’ and writin’ and how to do a 
sum,” 

“Oh, you’ve a boy you want to send 
to school, have you? Why didn’t you 


set about it in a proper manner, and not 
come disturbing 
this?” 

“ You calls this school-work, do you?” 
said Abel, picking up a Euclid and looking 


the school-work like 


at the forty-eighth proposition with an 
expression of intense scorn. “TI calls it 
rubbish.” 

“ Now, my man, I’ve no time to argue 
with you. You send in your claim to Mr. 
Tuck, the school-clerk, and if it holds gdéod 
the boy can come, and he’ll be taught just 
the same as the others.” 

But Abel Whitlocke was not going to 
let the doctor off so easily as this. He 
had, ready prepared, the heads of an oration 
which he was determined to deliver, 
whether the doctor would or not, and for 
five minutes he held forth on the iniquities 
of perverted endowments, indolent stewards 
of the poor, and such like, and then he 
took his departure. When the storm had 
subsided the doctor called his boys up, 
heard them their Euclid, and then went in 
to attend to his private pupils. 

Abel Whitlocke was a well-known figure 
in the place. He was not a Shillingbury 
man; indeed no one could say anything 
more definite about his origin than that 
he came from that strange undefined region 
called “the Shires.” He came to us through 
the tramps’ ward of the Union Workhouse, 
whither he had been carried after having 
been picked up, half dead with hunger 
and exhaustion, on the high-road. But it 





turned out that he was not a professional 
tramp. He was a real working-man in 
search of work, and work he soon found 
with Mr. Sims, our leading shoemaker, who 
was just then short-handed. He worked 
steadily for a month or so, and then he 
sent over to the shires for his wife aud 
family, and established himself as a Shil- 
lingbury working-man. 

Mr. Sims found his new hand to be steady, 
sober, industrious, and obliging; in fact, 
so long as Abel Whitlocke was in the work- 
shop, his master could find no fault in him; 
but Mr. Sims was very much put out with 
what he heard of his new workman’s say- 
ings and doings after the day’s work was 
done. 

Whitlocke was one of those born rebels 
against law and order and things established. 
The times were rather troublous. We in 
Shillingbury were out of the full race of 
the current, but in the shires there was 
plenty of machine-breaking and _bread- 
riots. Inflammatory tracts were plentiful, 
and the memory of the Manchester martyrs 
was as yet green. Whitlocke had a ready 
gift of oratory of a rough sort, and 
before coming to Shillingbury had made 
his mark in the Midland town he had 
left. There the tyrannical capitalist, the 
English slave-driver, and the factory 
vampire had been the themes of his 
denunciation, but since he had beenamongst 
us he had turned his attention to the blood- 
sucking landowner, the clerical drone, and 
the bloated sinecurist. Abel soon began to 
investigate the town charities, and very 
shortly he sent up to the Commissioners a 
flaming memorial, setting forth the corrup- 
tion and iniquity of the local authorities 
who administered the same. Mr. Sims 
dropped hints in presence of his workman— 
meant to be taken in the most literal sense 
—that the cobbler had better stick to his 
last. Mr. Sims’s more influential clients did 
something more than hint that he would 
do well to get rid of the firebrand he had 
picked up, but Mr. Sims felt there were two 
sides to this question, for the last pair of 
boots he had sent to Miss Kedgbury of The 
Latimers—Abel’s handiwork—had been 
highly approved and pronounced equal to 
the best town-work. 

Master Ezekiel was duly admitted to 
the free-school, and for a week he went on 
learning his ‘‘ hic, heec, hoc,” as every other 
free boy had hitherto done, but in the course 
of the second Monday morning Abel walked 
into the school-room as before, and de- 
manded to know why his boy had been 
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wasting his time over Latin instead of 
learning what might help him on in life. 

The doctor got up angrily from his 
chair and ordered the intruder out of the 
room; but Abel stood stolidly in the 
middle of the floor awaiting a reply. The 
doctor went up to him, and taking him by 
the collar would have led him to the door; 
but Abel was an awkward customer in 
more senses than one. The doctor tugged 
and tugged, and at last—whether it was by 
his own exertions or by movement of Abel’s 
will never be known—tripped and fell. In 
falling his head struck the corner of a desk, 
the blood began to flow, and the following 
week Abel Whitlocke was fined two pounds 
for an assault by the Shillingbury bench. 
The Folkshire News, the Radical organ 
of our county-town, opened its columns 
to a series of letters dealing with the 
past and present usefulness of Christopher 
Sendall’s free-school at Shillingbury ; its 
editor wrote telling leaders on the same 
subject; and the waters of strife were 
fairly let loose. 

But the worst was yet to come. All 
this happened just a year after the Rev. 
Francis Northborough had become our 
rector. He had already done a good stroke 
of business in upsetting things established. 
He had reformed this, remodelled that, 
and abolished the other ; and, most likely, 
had already got his eye fixed upon our 
grammar-school as the next subject of 
treatment. It is to be hoped Dr. Addle- 
strop never read a tithe of the hard things 
written of him in the Radical print. But, 
bad as they were, I doubt whether any one 
of them would have upset him so much as 
did a circular which he received one morn- 
ing, stating that “a meeting would be held 
in the parish-room to consider what steps 
it might be necessary to take to bring the 
course of instruction at the free-school 
into harmony with the needs of the present 
time.” This circular was signed “ Francis 
Northborough, Rector.” 

Now Dr. Addlestrop had been the dear 
friend of the late rector, and this fact alone 
may have had something to do with the 
vigour with which Mr. Northborough set 
about reforming Christopher Sendall’s foun- 
dation. Most of the things which Dr. Unwin 
had tolerated were to the new rector simply 
abuses, and there is no reason to suppose 
th-’ he took a more favourable view of 
I’ ddlestrop than of any of the rest. 

1ue meeting was largely attended. The 
rector in opening the proceedings made a 
very clever speech, which must have been 





as gall and wormwood to Dr. Addlestrop, 
though it was loudly cheered by Abel Whit- 
locke. He reminded his hearers that, long 
ago, a Shillingbury man had given to his 
native town a rich bequest, in order that 
every boy might receive, free of cost, that 
education which was, according to the feeling 
of that age, the best. No man could have 
cherished a nobler aspiration. The nature 
of the gift was a proof that the founder’s 
mind was, in the truest sense of the word, a 
liberal one. In his lifetime men were just 
beginning to see the benefit of high learn- 
ing, and the terms of Christopher Sendall’s 
will did certainly offer to the boys of 
Shillingbury the best education the times 
could give ; but it was hardly necessary to 
say that in the last two hundred and forty 
years the educational needs of the people 
had changed. The catalogue of knowledge 
had received vast additions ; but the scheme 
of instruction at the free-school remained 
the same. He was not come there to 
blame those who administered the school ; 
but simply to put to the meeting two 
questions. Did the school, as it was now 
conducted, serve present needs in the best 
manner ? and was it likely that Christopher 
Sendall, if he were now alive, would wish 
boys in the nineteenth century to be taught 
according to the fashion of the sixteenth? 
The rector wound up with a few remarks, 
meant presumably to be consolatory to Dr. 
Addlestrop ; but the poor old gentleman, 
as he listened to them, felt as if cold water 
were running down his spine and he him- 
self being held up before the gaze of the 
assembly as the very impersonation of 
sinecure uselessness. 

When the rector had finished the doctor 
got upon his legs. As he rose there came 
from Abel Whitlocke a subdued groan, 
which made one half of the meeting laugh 
and the other look exceedingly solemn and 
severe. At his best he was a poor speaker, 
and now, when he had been listening for 
the last half-hour to words which seemed 
to his ears to be the very spirit of pillage 
and sacrilege, he stumbled along in confu- 
sion over his laboured pleas for the sanctity 
of founders’ intentions ‘and his denuncia- 
tions of the disrespect shown in other places 
to the memory of the dead, ending with 
an expression of hope that the name of 
Shillingbury might never be added to the 
shameful list. 

Before the meeting dispersed a resolu- 
tion was carried that a petition should be 
sent up to the constituted authorities for a 
new scheme for the government of the free- 
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school, and before very long this instrument 
was sent down to the head-master. As 
he read it Dr. Addlestrop was inclined to 
utter the cry of despairing Cain. A new 
set of trustees were appointed, the rector 
at their head; the ordinary course of 
instruction was to be a sound English 
education ; any boys whose parents were 
ambitious on their behalf might be taught 
“the knowledge of book-keeping by double 
and single entry, mensuration and land 
surveying, and the elements of physic and 
chemistry.” Latin, Greek, and French were 
also to be taught on request, and, to aid 
the head-master in his additional duties, 
an assistant was to be provided at a salary 
of sixty pounds per annum. 

Dr. Addlestrop was an Oxford graduate 
of eighty years ago; and it will not be 
difficult to realise his feelings as he read 
the scheme, or to see how eminently fitted 
he was to carry out the same. To begin 
with he had the fine old Oxford contempt 
for mathematics, and it is doubtful whether 
his arithmetic would have stood the test 
of a sum in inverse proportion. It need 
hardly be said that book-keeping, land 
surveying, chemistry, and physics, were 
about as familiar to him as the Greek 
Anthology was to Abel Whitlocke. It was 
plain therefore that the assistant at a salary 
of sixty pounds per annum would need to 
be a man of many parts. Indeed, if he 
was to be called upon to take all the work 
which lay beyond the doctor’s powers, 
it were hard to see what there would be left 
for the latter to do. 

But a few months’ experience of the new 
scheme convinced.the doctor that unless he 
could turn over all the teaching to his 
new assistant Mr. Rasker, and retreat alto- 
gether to his study, all pleasure in life 
would be gone. Mr. Rasker was a red- 
haired, raw-boned, shambling young man 
with a scarcity of aspirates in his enuncia- 
tion and a superabundance of mourning rim 
round his finger-nails. The doctor hated 
his person and despised his qualifications ; 
still he was afraid of him. He put a bold 
front upon it once or twice, and attempted 
to teach something which the ‘“ powers that 
be” demanded; but after he had been 
twice corrected by Mr. Rasker before the 
whole school, he began to consider seriously 
whether things could go on as they were 
much longer. 

The fact was that the doctor would have 
resigned his mastership at- once—he was 
fairly well off and independent of his 
salary—had not his resignation involved 





the relinquishment of the school-house, and 
this was a possibility he could not bring 
himself to face. It had been his home for 
more than thirty years, and he knew and 
loved every stone in the walls and every 
tree in the garden. The idea of giving it 
up to any one else was frightful, but not so 
bad as that of having to seek a new home 
for himself. 

Sir Thomas Kedgbury of The Latimers, 
our baronet, was a very close friend of the 
doctor’s, and he soon became a partaker in 
the doctor’s sorrows. He entered fully 
into his old friend’s feelings and advised 
him to do nothing in haste. ‘‘Tucker 
is coming down here in September,” he 
said, “and perhaps we may be able to 
get him to help us. He owes me a good 
turn, and now is the time to put in my 
claim.” . 

Mr. Pendleton Tucker was a gentleman 
holding high office in the existing ministry. 
He had previously been an Endowments’ 
Commissioner, and it was generally under- 
stood that his word was still very potent 
with the board. Before his guest had 
been many hours at The Latimers, Sir 
Thomas had opened the question of 
Dr. Addlestrop and the free-school. “It 
would be better for him and the school 
too if he would retire; but I believe 
it would kill him to leave the house. 
Couldn’t they let him keep it for the 
rest of his life? Of course he’d find 
another for the new man. There’s one 
unoccupied close to the school that would 
suit exactly.” 

Mr. Tucker looked very grave, and said 
he didn’t think the Commissioners would 
hear of it ; then he agreed to ask them, and 
finally promised to do all he could to back 
up his request. Sir Thomas, when he heard 
this, regarded the matter as settled, and sure 
enough in less than a month he was able to 
inform his old friend that, whenever he 
should send in his resignation, the Commis- 
sioners, in consideration of his long services, 
would allow him to occupy, for the rest of 
his life, the school-house; subject to the con- 
dition that he should provide a residence, 
conveniently situated, for the new head- 
master. The doctor sent in his resignation ; 
but, hardly was this matter completed 
when the ministry, overwhelmed by a 
sudden storm which had sprung up out of 
a very tiny cloud, sent in their resignations 
likewise. The doctor was a little uneasy 
when he heard of the crisis, still he never 
thought but that the promise made by Mr. 
Pendleton Tucker would stand good; but 
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by ill luck it happened that, simultaneously 
with the change of ministry, a great change 
was made in the constitution of the 
Endowments’ Commission. Sir Thomas 
Square, a man of unlimited red-tape and 
unbending rigour as to “the rule of the 
office,” became the presiding chairman of 
the board, and when the papers relating 
to the special circumstances under which 
Dr. Addlestrop had resigned were brought 
up, there was an ominous frown upon the 
chairman’s brow. The name of Mr. 
Pendleton Tucker was whispered by one of 
the older Commissioners; but as Mr. Tucker 
was no longer a Secretary of State, and as 
he was a man Sir Thomas Square par- 
ticularly disliked, this whisper did not 
much help Dr. Addlestrop’s cause. 

The school trustees at once set about 
electing a new master. The candidates 
were neither numerous nor distinguished, 
but the trustees were fairly satisfied with 
the testimonials of the Rev. Onesiphorus 
Tulke, whom they elected. Mr. Tulke 
was a practical man, very much awake 
to his own interests, so he sent imme- 
diately a surveyor over to Shillingbury 
to negotiate with Dr. Addlestrop as to the 
valuation of fixtures, etc ; for the trus- 
tees when they elected Mr. Tulke were 
supposed to know nothing of that promise 
made by Mr. Tucker to the doctor, and 
Mr. Tulke, when he was elected, naturally 
expected to be put in possession of all 
the emoluments appertaining to the head- 
mastership, the school-house included. It 
was whispered, too, that Mr. Northborough, 
when Sir Thomas spoke to him about Mr. 
Pendleton Tucker’s promise, had remarked 
that Mr. Tucker was a very influential 
man doubtless, but that the Commissioners 
would hardly treat his opinions as to the 
management of the trustees’ own property 
with more deference than those of the 
trustees themselves. 

The untoward apparition of the surveyor 
raised in the doctor’s breast serious appre- 
hensions. No communication of any sort 
had come from the Commission, and at last, 
worn out by suspense, he wrote a letter to 
the secretary in which he recited the promise 
made to him by the Commissioners through 
Mr. Tucker, and begged that the Board 
would assure him of its confirmation. 

But before his letter reached the sec- 
retary, that gentleman had been favoured 
with several on the same business from 
the Rev. Francis Northborough, one of 
the free-school trustees, and perhaps 
Mr. Northborough’s remarks as to Dr. 





Addlestrop’s future residence may have had 
something to do with the character of the 
letter which, after ten days’ interval, the 
doctor received in answer. It was 
couched in the stiffest official terms, and 
simply stated that the Commissioners had 
determined that it would be undesirable 
for the head-master to reside elsewhere than 
in the school-house, and now requested Dr. 
Addlestrop to vacate the same in a month’s 
time. 

After he received this letter he sat the 
whole morning in his study, not daring to 
show it to his wife, who was, if possible, 
more attached to the place than he was 
himself; but it had to be done, and when 
the poor old people knew each other’s grief, 
they were almost heart-broken; but Mrs. 
Addlestrop, though she had always passed 
as the weaker vessel, possessed in her 
character a store of helpful strength which 
the doctor lacked entirely. It was she 
who faced bravely the hateful task of 
searching for a new home and packing 
their cherished household gods for removal, 
while her husband sat helplessly by the 
fire or worked laboriously at a long letter 
to the Commissioners complaining of the 
ill turn they had done him. 

The last day came. Mrs. Addlestrop 
arranged that all the furniture, except that 
in the doctor’s study, should be packed 
while he was in his own room undisturbed 
by the workmen. They ate their last 
breakfast at the library-table. The good 
woman kept up ashow of cheerfulness, and 
even joked about the pens and paper-knives 
getting mixed up with the cups and saucers, 


‘After the meal was over she went to her 


packing, leaving the doctor to make a fair 
copy of his letter to the Commissioners. 

She was hard at work all the morning 
with the upholsterer’s men. Once, when 
she went out into the garden, she saw 
through the window her husband seated at 
the writing-table, apparently reading over 
what he had written, and when one o’clock 
came, she went into the room, carrying the 
luncheon-tray in her own hands. He still 
sat at his work and did not heed her as she 
set out the lunch on a side-table. When 
she had done she called him to come and 
eat ; but he did not answer. She went up 
to him and touched him on the shoulder, 
but he did not move; and when she put 
her hand caressingly upon his face, she 
found that he was cold and dead. Death 
had been more merciful than Sir Thomas 
Square and the Rev. Francis North- 
borough. 
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MISAPPLIED EPITHETS. 


In every human mind there is a ten- 
dency towards symbolism. That of the 
untutored savage scarcely finds verbal ex- 
pression but through the medium of 
imagery and metaphor derived from the 
natural objects which environ his daily 
life ; the glowing hyperbole of those 
Oriental races, whose early history is 
almost identical with the first records of 
man’s existence upon the earth, has come 
down unchanged from the beginning of 
time to the present hour ; and among the 
most civilised peoples, ancient or modern, 
the tropes and similes of the poet have 
always commanded the highest admiration. 
Still, stronger evidence of this inherent 
predilection for allegory is to be found in 
the fact that the most prosaic and unimagin- 
ative persons unconsciously resort to fan- 
ciful conceits in times of mental excitement 
from any cause, pleasurable or the reverse, 
such fancies and figures usually taking the 
form of comparison of individuals with 
concrete actualities which lie outside the 
pale of humanity, but which are brought 
more or less familiarly under our notice in 
the process of human affairs. That com- 
parisons or epithets of this class should be 
largely drawn from the animal world is 
not to be wondered at, seeing how con- 
stantly and intimately we are brought into 
contact with the lower orders of creation, 
and how much more forcibly they impress 
our ideas than any association of inani- 
mate objects can do; but it is certainly 
curious that so many of them should be 
accepted by universal consent in a per- 
verted application. Take, for instance, 
those derived from the dog. Of all 
creatures there is none which holds so 
high a place in our esteem. Nobody 
despises a dog; even those who are not 
themselves canine “fanciers” are willing 
to admit the brute’s good qualities. 
Fidelity, courage, devotion, intelligence, 
and affection, all entitle it to rank as the 
friend of man, and such is the picture com- 
monly conjured up by mention of it in 
living personality. Yet, as an abstraction, 
“dog” or “hound” becomes one of the 
grossest terms of opprobrium which can 
be used, while ‘‘ puppy,” an incarnation of 
playfulnessand innocence in its real present- 
ment, expresses the most profound and 
offensive contempt. 

Why, again, should the harmless, neces- 
sary cat be compelled to pose as an 
embodiment of malice in this attributive 





metonymy, and her endearing title “ puss” 
sometimes resolve itself, when applied to 
a girl, into a contemptuous disparage- 
ment? Still more unjust is the spirit of 
the epithet which has made the ass a pro- 
verb and a by-word of scorn as an emblem 
of the most intense stupidity. A donkey 
is very little inferior to a pony in intellect, 
and undoubtedly has more brains than a 
cow. Patience and docility are the true 
asinine characteristics which should have 
been seized upon for purposes of illustra- 
tion, while “silly as a sheep” (with the 
propriety of which no one will be tempted 
to quarrel) would remain wherewith to 
write down certain people instead. Fish, 
for some mysterious reason—or mysterious 
absence of it— are invariably banned as 
queer, loose, or odd, and things which are 
spoken of as “ fishy,” are understood to be 
on a suspicious footing ; but the vitupera- 
tive Americanisms, “scaly” and “ slimy,” 
owe their origin to the idea of the serpent, 
and are used subjectively—the latter per- 
petuating a vulgar error, for serpents are 
not slimy. The wisdom with which the 
reptile is accredited implies wariness in 
eluding capture. Naturalists are not yet 
agreed as to whether the adder is actually 
deaf or not; but, at any rate, it is no 
harder of hearing than other snakes, that 
it should be set up as the symbol for those 
whose auditory nerves are dull of percep- 
tion. A most extraordinary perversion, too, 
is that which adopts the monkey or ape 
as an ideal of comparison for a person who 
displays the faculty of mimicry or imita- 
tion in a marked degree. Monkeys are 
agile, mischievous, and inquisitive, and 
indeed the term is sometimes employed in 
the sense of each of those traits; but, 
though all sorts of wonderful tales have 
been concocted about their putting on 
their masters’ smoking-caps and spectacles, 
and writing letters of their own accord, no 
one ever saw a monkey “ ape” a particular 
action or movement, or do anything which, 
considered apart from its physical likeness 
to the human frame, was more suggestive 
of mocking than a similar proceeding on 
the part of a dog or kitten. 

Mighty hunters, often styled “lion ”- 
hearted themselves for their fearlessness of 
big game, tell us that the king of beasts 
is by no means as courageous as he has 
been represented, but is in truth of a 
rather sneaking disposition—a sad blow to 
one’s preconceived notions of the noble 
cat, but probably a fortunate circumstance 
on the whole. What the bear and pig 
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have done to be stigmatised in this con- 
nection.as the surliest and most selfish of 
animals respectively is not apparent, though 
the chronic affliction of a sore head under 
which the former appears to labour might 
afford excuse for some little infirmity of 
temper. ‘“Swinish,” however, refers ex- 
clusively to gluttonous propensity. A man 
who devours an enormous quantity of food 
may be a “ cormorant,” but must be guilty 
of moral rapacity before he can be desig- 
nated a“ vulture.” Is a goose really pos- 
sessed of less intelligence than a duck, or 
the “ wise hens” that looked upon Joaquin 
Miller with the head askew? A mule is 
spiteful and treacherous rather than per- 
sistently stubborn before it is properly 
broken, after which it is the most tract- 
able of quadrupeds; cubs of all species 
may be distinguished by an exuberance of 
spirits, but are not the mentally distorted 
and unlovely things that become their 
namesake in the genus homo; and the 
blindness of the bat, which seeks its prey 
in the gloaming, is as incomprehensible as 
the inebriation of a “ biled owl.” The very 
unflattering epithet “beast,” is used to 
denote one who indulges the appetite to 
excess—which, by the way, a beast rarely, 
if ever, does—while “ brute” more fre- 
quently signifies a perpetrator of cruelty, 
bodily, mental, or moral. 

It is inconsistent, to say the least of it, 
that while “imp” has always a playful 
meaning, “demon” and “ fiend” are the 
strongest possible terms of execration, and 
“devil” is only applied in the same sense 
by us, any lighter use of the word being 
deemed profane ; but in many countries 
it is employed archly, almost in endear- 
ment, though “diabolical” invariably retains 
a serious import. ‘“ Demon” has assumed 
the form of a complimentary prefix of late, 
conferred on those who excel in certain 
sports. ‘‘ Wretch.” bears two interpreta- 
tions, expressive of misfortune and crime, 
ideas which usually range themselves in 
diametric opposition to each other in the 
mind. ‘ Turk,” “ Bohemian,” and “ Jew” 
tell their own tale; but it is thought by 
those who are closely acquainted with the 
Ethiopian race, that the phrase, “ to work 
like a nigger,” was invented by someone 
not well informed as to the manners and 
customs of the children of Ham. Lastly, 
ought not a “wet blanket,” when the 
function of that article is taken into 
account, to become the banner of a peace- 
maker rather than an obstructionist to 
legitimate mirth ? 





THE DREAM. 


In the dream I dreamt to-night 

Love came, armed with magic might ; 
Fret and fever, doubt and fear, 

Foes that haunt his kingdom here, 
Misconception, vain regretting, 
Bootless longing, cold forgetting, 

The dark shades of change and death, 
Ever hovering on his path = 

Vanished, from or sound or sight, 

In the dream I dreamt to-night. 


Time’s strong hand fell helpless down ; 
Fate stood dazed without her frown ; 
Sly suspicion, cold surprise, 

Faded ‘neath the happy eyes ; 

And the voice I love was speaking, 
And the smile I love was making 
Sunshine in the golden weather, 
Where we two stood close together ; 
For you reigned in royal right, 

In the dream I dreamt to-night. 


And I woke, and woke to see 

A cold world, bare and blank to me, 

A world whose stare and sneer scarce hidden, 
Told me that as fruit forbidden, 

Love and trust must ever pine 

In so sad a clasp as mine ; 

All too faint and fragile grown, 

For gifts that youth holds all its own ; 

Ah, best to wake, forgetting quite, 

The sweet dream I dreamt to-night. 





THE NEW MRS. WILDE. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


THE coast of Cornwall is undoubtedly a 
very pleasant, pretty, and wildly picturesque 
country to read about. But, when one has 
lived on it for a lengthened period, one is 
apt to believe in the veracity of the lines 
which describe its weather, and which run 
as follows : 

The west wind comes, and brings us rain, 
The east wind blows it back again ; 

The south wind brings us rainy weather, 
The north wind cold and rain together. 
When the sun in red doth set, 

The next day, surely, will be wet ; 

But if the sun should set in grey, 

The next will be a rainy day. 

When buds the ash before the oak, 
Then that year there'll be a soak ; 

But should the oak precede the ash, 
Then expect a rainy splash ! 

It is after a day that, commencing with a 
soak before noon, had turned into a splash 
later, there came the fair evening with its 
many tinted atmosphere on which this 
story opens. 

A balmy May evening it is, that encou- 
rages the sodden leaves and blossoms to 
lift up their heads; that induces the lilacs 
and hawthorns to yield their perfumes ; that 
compels the birds, whose plumage is still 
heavy with wet, to send forth hilarious 
strains ; and that lures even the neuralgic 
out into the open air. 

Out from between the high garden- 
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gates, that give entrance into one of the 
prettiest places in the neighbourhood, 
comes a young lady, driving a little pony 
wagonette full of young children. The 
young lady’s fair, sweet face is grave unto 
sadness ; the children look frightened and 
bewildered. For, in the house from which 
they have just come for change of air and 
relief of thought, their mother is lying sick 
unto death, and they love her so! 

These little Wildes are three very 
attractive little girls of fifteen, fourteen, 
and thirteen, and the young lady who is 
driving them is Miss Dunstan, their 
governess. 

Ella Dunstan is the second daughter of 
a clergyman endowed with a smell living, 
and a large family, in the heart of London. 
But it is only because her health has failed 
in the crowded metropolitan district in 
which her father’s charge is, that “the 
family” have at last consented to her 
swelling the governess ranks, for the sake 
of the bracing Cornish air, and the life- 
renewing sea-water bathing. 

She has been with the Wildes now for 
three months, and already her graceful 
manners, tender thought for them, sym- 
pathy, and sweet looks, have endeared her 
to the children, and made their mother 
bless Ella for her residence among them. 
Of Mr. Wilde she knows comparatively 
little. He is an austere man, given to study 
and seclusion, fond of his children, but 
reserved with them. Fond of his wife, too, 
but cold to her, because she has no under- 
standing of the way in which this coldness 
of his can be met and overcome. 

Withal he is a good husband, a just and 
affectionate father, a trustworthy friend, 
and a man whose spotless business, social, 
and domestic careers are examples to the 
neighbourhood. 

But Ella Dunstan knows little of him, 
and cares less for him. She is never able 
to disassociate the ideas of him and stern- 
ness, though in reality there has never 
been aught of sternness in his demeanour 
to her, or to anyone else that she can put 
her finger upon. But Ella’s keen, easily 
aroused sympathies are all with the wife, 
and the wife never seems to be perfectly 
satisfied with her lot, or local habitation. 

And this local habitation is altogether 
charming. A picturesquely irregular and 
very comfortable house, situated in the 
midst of lawns, and terraces, and plea- 
saunces; with a high walled garden on one 
side of it, in which are vineries and peach- 
houses, and hot-beds running over with 











melons ; with stables full of good horses and 
ponies, a meadow full of cows, and a dairy 
in which duchesses might make butter. 

No, it is evident that, charming as all 
these possessions are, they fail to charm the 
mistress of them into a perfectly satisfied 
frame of mind. 

Perhaps it is that delicate health, which 
has been her portion for years, has 
weakened her powers of appreciation and 
enjoyment. At any rate, these powers 
have been in abeyance for some time, and 
now the end is near, and all around the 
poor lady know that her hold on life is a 
very limp one. 

Ella Dunstan’s thoughts are very busy 
about Mrs. Wilde this evening, as she 
drives along a _ wild, barren, broken- 
down, disfigured road. Her thoughts are 
busy, and her heart is full of pity for the 
dying mother and the sweet children who 
will soon be motherless. But at the same 
time she is driving the high-spirited pony 
with all her knowledge and skill, and she 
has abundance of both. 

Suddenly, how it happens none of them 
can ever tell, Pixie stumbles and comes 
down with a smash upon his stout little 
knees. The shafts break, the oak village- 
cart turns over on its side, and Miss Dun- 
stan and her charges are deposited in the 
hedgerow among the hard sharp flints, the 
heath, the gorse, and the yellow broom. 

They are none of them hurt but Pixie. 
If Ella’s own arm or leg could have been 
broken instead of Pixie’s knees, the girl 
would have been far better content, but 
when she extricates herself from the 
huddled heap into which they have all 
fallen, it is to find the children, happily, 
unhurt and unfrightened, and Pixie’s knees 
broken and bleeding. 

And only this morning at breakfast she 
had heard Mr. Wilde say that he would 
“ not take thirty-five pounds for Pixie.” 

The poor, conscientious, high-hearted 
young governess goes slowly home this 
day with a heavier weight on her heart 
than she has ever carried there before. 
She misguidedly insists on thinking that 
it was because she was plunged in thought 
that Pixie, the pony, had fallen and 
marred the symmetry of his valuable 
knees. Whereas, in reality, Pixie fell 
because the road was like a billiard-table 
with a few balls rolling about on it. 

It is in vain that the children tell her 
that “‘papa won’t care a bit, as they are 
none of them hurt.” She can’t take com- 
fort in this promise. Pixie was worth 
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thirty-five pounds to his owner this morn- 
ing, and now he is worth nothing. 

She makes up her mind as to what she 
will do as she drives back, and when she 
comes into the Wildes’ grounds, which are 
full of sweet spring scents of lilac, and may, 
and sweet-briar, she sees Mr. Wilde walk- 
ing solemnly along, backwards and forwards, 
on the terrace in front of the room where 
his sick wife is lying on a couch. 

She sees the children into the house, 
and under the charge of their maid, and 
then she nerves herself for the sacrifice, and 
goes out to him. 

He pauses in his monotonous promenade 
as she comes softly upon him—pauses partly 
in surprise; but more in displeasure. He 
likes to have efficient people about him— 
cooks, butlers, grooms, gardeners, and 
governesses, who never appeal to him, but 
who do all things as he would have them 
done without consulting or worrying him. 
This sudden and unexpected apparition of 
Miss Dunstan, in a difficulty evidently, is 
more than he can bear patiently. 

“ What is it?” he asks impatiently. ‘I 
can hear neither reports nor complaints of 
the children to-day.” 

“T have never made either to you, Mr. 
Wilde,” she responds in a firm, proud voice 
which compels him to listen to her. “I 
have intruded upon you now to tell you of 
a catastrophe which has happened to Pixie 
through my agency, for which I must 
pay.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 

Pixie, He has fallen and smashed his 
knees. Youvalued him at thirty-five pounds 
this morning ; if you will let me stay here 
six months I can pay for him by foregoing 
my salary.” 

*‘ Are you serious in saying this ?” 

*“‘T am in earnest,” she replies. 

“Miss Dunstan, what do you take me 
for? Are you content to stay in the house 
of a man whom you must regard as an 
unprincipled extortioner, or you would 
never have made the offer you have. Are 
you hurt? He stumbled in the trap, I 
fear ?” 

** Your children are unhurt.” 

* But you! are you sure you have re- 
ceived no injury—no shock ?” 

There is genuine kindness in his tone, 
and she responds to it gratefully : 

“ None whatever, Mr. Wilde; I have 
escaped scot-free, but you must let me do 
as I ask you in this matter. I have injured 
a piece of property belonging to another 
person which was valued at thirty-five 





pounds, If I don’t pay for the damage 
done I shall feel myself to be under such a 
weight of obligation that I shall not be able 
to stay here.” 

“ As you please, as you please,” he says 
hurriedly, “only don’t speak of leaving my 
poor children now ; they will soon have no 
one——” 

He stops, choked by unwonted emotion, 
and the remembrance that his wife’s 
window is open immediately above the 
spot where they are standing. This re- 
membrance gives him a slightly uncom- 
fortable feeling, for he knows well that his 
poor wife has a habit of conjecturing, till 
oftentimes the intangibilities about which 
she conjectures assume material form and 
substance in her mind’s eye, and harass 
her. 

“T feel happier now you have acceded to 
my request,” Ella Dunstan says brightly, 
and then he takes off his hat solemnly and 
bows with an air that tells her plainly that 
he considers the interview at an end, and 
does not desire to be intruded upon any 
longer. 

By-and-by he gathers a few of the fairest, 
most delicately-scented spring flowers, and 
takes them up to Mrs. Wilde, who takes 
them with the air of one who feels a peace- 
offering is being made to her. 

‘** What secrets were you and Miss Dun- 
stan talking about just now?” she asks. 
“T heard her say that unless you let her 
make some return for some kindness you 
have shown her, she couldn’t stay.” 

Then he tries to make all clear to her by 
telling her of the accident to Pixie, and of 
Miss Dunstan’s perverse determination to 
pay for it. , 

“Pixie was my pony; I’m sorry other 
people are allowed to drive her,” she says 
in a hurt tone. 

“My poor dear Kitty, you like your 
daughters to get plenty of air; you don’t— 
I’m sure you don’t mean that they are not 
to drive Pixie.” 

“They may drive Pixie, if Pixie is ever 
fit to be driven again ; but no one else will 
be allowed to do it, if my wishes are 
attended to.” 

From this evening Ella Dunstan sees 
less and less daily of her pupils’ mother. 
When, according to custom, Ella pays her 
daily visit to the sick-room, Mrs. Wilde 
is either dozing, or too weak to speak to 
anyone but her children or the nurse. The 
sensitive spirit of the girl feels this, and so 
it comes about in time that her fear of 
intruding upon the suffering mistaken 
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woman prevents her going into Mrs. Wilde’s 
presence at all. 

The girl leads a lonely life in these 
days, for the children, affectionate and 
companionable as they are, do not fill the 
vacuum which is made in her mental life 
through the abrupt withdrawal of more 
mature intercourse. Partially self-banished 
from Mrs, Wilde’s society, Ella Dunstan 
finds herself completely overlooked and 
forgotten by Mrs. Wilde’s husband. 

He breakfasts earlier than the governess 
and children, he dines later, and never 
eats lunch. Accordingly the gentleman 
whose children she is training and Miss 
Dunstan rarely meet, save on Sundays 
when they are coming out of church in the 
morning. 

At last poor Mrs. Wilde ebbs out of 
existence, and in silent sorrowfulness her 
husband shuts himself up, and mourns 
for her in seclusion which none dare to 
invade. 

For many days he does not see his 
young daughters, and when at length Miss 
Dunstan persuades them to go uninvited 
into the study in which he secludes him- 
self, the sight of their black dresses, wist- 
ful faces, and tearful eyes, gives him a 
depressing shock from which he is long in 
recovering. And it is many weeks before 
he thinks of Miss Dunstan, far less of 
enquiring about her. When he does do 
this, he finds that she has gone from his 
house, leaving the children under the care 
of a maiden sister of his late wife’s, who 
has come forward unasked to take so 
many of that departed sister’s duties upon 
her as is permissible. 

“What could have induced Miss Dun- 
stan to leave us at such a time as this, 
when she is more necessary than ever ?” 
he says to Violet, his eldest daughter, and 
Violet tells him promptly: 

“It is Aunt Minnie’s doing, papa; she 
told Miss Dunstan that it wasn’t proper 
for her to go on living here, so Miss 
Dunstan went away, though it nearly 
broke her heart to leave us, and ours to 
part with her.” 

“I shall write and ask her to come 
back,” he says, and Violet’s beaming look 
of gratitude convinces him that by so doing 
he will be consulting the real happiness of 
his children. 

Accordingly, in the teeth of vigorous 
and eloquent opposition from Aunt Minnie, 
Mr. Wilde writes such an appeal to Miss 
Dunstan to come back and take care of 
his motherless girls, as melts her resolve 











not to put herself in the way of being 
censured by Miss Minnie Watson again. 

Two or three days after the receipt of 
Mr. Wilde’s letter, the three children have 
the delight of fetching her from the 
railway-station with Pixie (whose knees 
have mended themselves very successfully 
by this time) and the trap. 

They are all surprised when on her 
arrival at Glenthorne, Mr. Wilde comes 
out to give her a hearty greeting and 
welcome. 

“T thought you wouldn’t be cruel 
enough to stay away from us,” he says 
earnestly, taking her two hands in his 
cordial clasp, and Ella, blushing with 
pleasure at the unexpected demonstration 
of friendly feeling, and looking prettier 
than she has ever looked before, assures 
him of her joy in being back with the 
children. 

But to balance the exuberant gladness 
displayed by the others, Miss Watson 
shows an unmistakably grim sense of this 
“return of the governess” being an 
altogether reprehensible, not to say an im- 
proper, proceeding. Miss Watson’s attitude 
is hostile from the first. She bows her 
head with the scantiest indication of 
civility, and clasps her hands firmly in 
front of her as a sign that she has no 
intention of admitting Miss Dunstan to 
those terms of equality indicated by hand- 
shaking. 

The plain facts of the case are these : 
Miss Watson has a sanguine spirit, and 
does not despair of the Bill for legalising 
marriages with deceased wives’ sisters 
passing. Miss Ella Dunstan is “ disgrace- 
fully pretty” for a governess, who may 
stand in Miss Minnie Watson’s way. And 
Glenthorne is one of those places which 
seem specially designed for picturesque 
love-making and happy marriage. 

“ Miss Dunstan and the children will 
dine with us from to-day, Minnie,” her 
brother-in-law says to her when Ella— 
surrounded by the children—has run up to 
her room. 

‘** Such an arrangement is opposed to all 
my views, Robert ; it was never so while 
your poor dear wife lived,” Minnie says 
tremulously ; but he feels that the 
tremulousness is produced by anger and 
not by affection, and so he disregards it. 

“T think I shall have my views carried 
out, Minnie,” he says good-temperedly, 
and Minnie Watson bows to the in- 
evitable with the best grace she can 
command. 
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“T presume that you do not wish me 
to make Miss Dunstan my companion ?” 
she asks, and he replies: 

“Certainly not. I want my daughters 
to get all the good that can be got out of 
her society. The less you interfere with 
them the better Violet and I will be 
pleased.” 

Time rolls ou, bringing with it many 
changes in the household at Glenthorne. 
For one thing, and that an important one, 
Mr. Wilde ceases to seclude himself from 
his family. He takes the keenest interest 
in the studies which his girls are pursuing 
so successfully under Miss Dunstan’s 
auspices, and frequently accompanies them 
in their botanising and sketching expedi- 
tions, 

Meantime the charms of Miss Watson 
do not strengthen for her brother-in-law, 
and the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill still 
hangs fire. 

Aunt Minnie’s reign is not a popular one, 
either with children or servants. Dressed 
in a little brief authority, she gives herself 
a good deal of rope in the exercise of 
that authority. In the matter of servants’ 
“ days out,” she works a perhaps whole- 
some but extremely unpalatable reform. 
So with regard to sundry perquisites 
which they have hitherto enjoyed. She 
keeps house on a hard and _ suspicious 
system, and deems it the first duty of the 
mistress of a house to be always “after the 
servants,” as she phrases it. 

Even the butler’s pantry does not escape 
her vigilant inspection. She detects at a 
glance if a glassful has been taken from 
a decanter, and is always beseeching 
Mr. Wilde to let her keep the keys and 
the cellar-book. As for the cook, who 
has reigned in the kitchen for fourteen 
years, and never failed to give satisfaction 
hitherto, she has a pitiably humiliating 
part to play now, for Miss Minnie Watson 
doles out butter and cream and eggs so 
sparingly, that half cook’s best dishes are 
spoilt for want of sufficient materials. 

Disaffection reigns in the house, but of 
a smouldering and scarcely perceptible 
order. The servants are all attached to 
their master, and so they stay on, bending 
their necks to Miss Minnie Watson with 
patience that is born of their belief that 
her day is nearly over. 

They are not mistaken in this belief. 
One day, about six months after Mrs. 
Wilde’s death, Ella Dunstan and Mr. 
Wilde find themselves wandering through 
a laurel-bordered alley under pretence of 





looking for flowers for the children’s 
evening lesson on botany. The pretty 
little governess is no longer keenly anxious 
to have the “sweet girls” with her on all 
occasions. She “likes to have a solitary 
stroll at least once a day,” she tells them. 
And if this is really the case it must be 
distressing to her that in the course of this 
would-be solitary stroll, she invariably 
meets Mr. Wilde. 

In truth, the girl’s character has grown 
less noble during these last weeks under 
the influence of the fixed determination 
to which she has come to marry her 
employer and secure a luxurious home, 
though she has not a particle of love for 
him. 

Pretty Ella Dunstan has had her ro- 
mance. She has loved desperately and 


unselfishly, but the man she loved is as: 


poor as herself. She will forget him, she 
tells herself, and will have a delightful 
home in which she will always be well 
cared for, and to which she can invita 
her brothers and sisters, and the com- 
mand of a good income. 

Her heart is ice towards the man 
whom she means to marry, but it throbs 
with exultation at the thought of how 
absolutely she will be able to rule him 
through the force of the fire of his love for 
her. For she has melted his barrier of 
cold reserve, and it is her triumph to know 
that the more she freezes her own manner, 
the more intense will be the fervour of his 
desire to thaw it. To-day, as they stroll 
along between the laurel hedges, she feels 
that the crisis is rapidly approaching, 
and in spite of sundry pangs of heart 
and conscience as she remembers the 
poor old love and the vows and kisses 
which she and he have exchanged, she 
is filled with exultation at the thought 
of soon being the mistress of beautiful 
Glenthorne. 

Mr. Wilde words his offer of marriage 
very clearly and simply : 

“Task you to be my wife, Ella, in the 
firm conviction that ours will be a real 
marriage. I shouldn’t have ventured to 
offer myself to a girlso much younger than 
myself, if you had not let me see that my 
society is as dear to you as yours is to 
me.” 

It was taking her consent for granted in 
a way she did not like at all, but still she 
would not resent this yet, for she was 
conscious that she had been feigning fond- 
ness for him very cleverly. 

So she put her hand into his very frankly, 
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and gave him the promise he asked for, and 
resolved to drug her memories, and be a 
good if not a very affectionate wife to 
him. 


THE WORLD ON WHEELS. 


WHILE opinions may be divided as to 
the artistic merits of the great building in 
the Cromwell Road, there can be no doubt 
of this, that it looks very well in the sun- 
shine. The building, clear and crisp in all 
its imposing mass, glows with a pleasant 
warmth and colour, and basks in the un- 
accustomed brightness ; while all the terra- 
cotta animals that adorn its parapets seem 
to participate in the general spring-like feel- 
ing—the canine ones you can fancy shaking 
their coats and stretching themselves after 
four months of dulness and drizzle, while 
the feline animals might be meditating a 
good wash-up as they blink their eyes with 
a decided tendency to purr. But what is to 
be said of the delight of certain beings of less 
hardly baked clay, little urchins of ages rang- 
ing from nine years to perhaps nine months, 
at any rate to the lowest possible age at 
which a child can be expected to run alone: 
urchins who are negotiating the dignified 
perron of the museum, the little ones 
dragging up the lesser ones, and what with 
crawling, climbing, and jumping, making 
their way with determination to the 
hospitable doors that swing freely open for 
all the world, and making us realise for the 
first time a novel aspect of the utility of a 
public museum as a capital place for 
mothers to turn in their children, in full 
confidence that they will be carefully looked 
after and kept out of mischief. 

On a Saturday morning, too, when the 
house-mother is most busy, and there is no 
school-bell to hurry the youngsters out of 
the way, and a bright Saturday like this 
when the sunshine, bursting into dingy 
rooms, seems to-insist on a general clear- 
ing up and cleaning. Else for the masculine 
half of the working world the day seems 
to bring suggestions of ease and good 
cheer. The trowel rings all the sharper 
and clearer, in the knowledge that it is 
soon to be laid aside, and the labourers 
with their hods swarm up and down the 
ladders with a blithe and cheery air, 
while the cannikins that are pretty sure to 
be clinking wherever the British workman 
is within hearing, are clinking now to a 
brisker measure. All the world seems to 
expand and unfold in the unaccustomed 








brightness and warmth—all the world and 
his wife, with his little children, who are 
now scrambling up the museum steps. 
They bear their own contribution, too, to 
thewondersof theshow. Billy, wholeads the 
way, has under his arm a fine specimen of 
the spotted gee-gee—an animal almost as 
big as himself, and for which the smooth 
tesselated flooring of the big hall will afford 
a splendid race-track. But there always 
lingers something bitter in the cup. There 
are too many policemen peering about just 
now, and Billy, who is as sharp as a needle, 
doesn’t need to be told that his appearance 
in triumph upon his steed, with Polly 
pushing behind, and Jenny lugging at the 
handle, will not be favourably looked 
upon by the guardians of order. And so 
Billy resolutely tucks his steed under his 
arm again, and moves on with his train 
of admiring friends, quite deaf to the 
suggestion of a friendly-looking man in a 
brown coat, ‘‘ Ye’d better leave it with the 
man who takes care of the umbrellas.” 
Our friend in the brown coat, with the 
brown eyes, and reddish-brown hair, is not 
a regular attendant at the museum. He 
is from the Midlands rather, from some- 
where about Shakespeare’s country, and he 
regards the great hall in which we stand 
with approval mixed with some dissatisfac- 
tion. ‘“ Now if we had a grand building 
like this up in the Midlands, we wouldn’t 
leave it half empty just for the little weans 
to paddle about in.” But here our friend 
is unjust. He doesn’t know that about 
every other day a furniture van crammed 
with objects leaves “ the old shop,” as the 
Bloomsbury establishment is sometimes 
familiarly called, and is here emptied into 
the craving void of the rows of empty 
cases, while as an evidence of progress here 
is the skeleton of the great sperm whale 
with its long jointed tail reminding one of 
the dragon of ancient fame, to say nothing 
of the birds in a little nook of their own 
—the typical birds which are honoured 
by a place in the index collection. Our 
Midland friend there, looks upon the 
whale with something like contempt. He 
had just slipped in, he tells us, thinking he 
might get a hint or two from animal 
mechanism, in the matter of an invention 
he was working out. But the sight of that 
mountainous skeleton has rather saddened 
him. Thereis sad waste of power involved in 
that enormous framework, in the power to 
drive that huge and clumsy fabric ; and to 
carry what 1—a set of organsthat in capacity 
for feeling and enjoyment were not of a 
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hundredth part of the value of those of 
Master Billy with his spotted horse. 

“Now, if you want to see a neat little 
bit of machinery,” added the Midlander 
modestly, with an air of neither inviting 
nor shrinking from comparisons, ‘ just 
come and see my exhibit at our little show 
down here.” 

The exhibit being in the way of tricycles, 
and the show at the Albert Hall close 
by, we creep into the hall by a back 
door close to a great pile of crates, as if 
there were a big poultry-show going on. 
But these are a different kind of flyers, 
the machines we are looking for, and the 
lift takes us up to the top storeys among 
the glittering ranks of the latest products 
of the hour in the way of cycling apparatus. 
As for the bicycle, there is little to be said 
about it. The machine seems to have 
reached as near perfection as possible, but 
the tricycle comes upon one as something 
of a revelation in the possibilities of its 
future career, while the greater complexity 
of its structure and the faults and failures 
that are possibly latent in the most 
promising combinations, give an absorbing 
kind of interest to the studies of the in- 
tending purchaser. And the great ques- 
tion of the day, according to our conduc- 
tor, is simply this: What is to be the 
machine of the future, and who is to 
make it ? 

Certainly, the extension of the use of 
the tricycle is something marvellous. A 
few years ago the three-wheeled machine 
was something to be stared out, and now 
the rush of them is everywhere, and while 
the bicyclist is temporarily driven off the 
road by the heavy roads of winter, the 
tricyclist still holds his ground and spins 
merrily along or grinds doggedly through 
the mud in defiance of the weather. The 
country parson is a great supporter of 
the new machine. The country doctor is 
following suit. Here in one of the stalls 
is a strong red-painted machine that, 
besides its driver, carries a stout canvas 
locker inscribed V.R., Royal Mail, and is 
used by country postmen over their long 
but no longer weary rounds. In the 
wide-awake Midlands the police have taken 
the tricycle into use and pursue offenders 
on the flying wheels. We hear too of 
excisemen—time out of mind called ride- 
officers, and supposed to scour the country 
on horseback—who now drive themselves 
about on the useful machine. And indeed the 
Civil Service generally seems to rally to the 
tricycle. You may spy the article under 





the colonnade of Somerset House or in 
the solemn quadrangle of the Admiralty, 
and it is not unknown even at the Horse 
Guards, where you may see a giant warrior 
in steel and gold upon his massive steed, 
keeping his eye upon one of the slender 
machines with its spider-wheels. 

One of the strangest developments of 
the wheel movement is in its Eastern 
propaganda. Imagine a stately rajah 
deserting his palanquin and taking to a 
tricycle—not working the treadles himself, 
but with a couple of coolies behind whirl- 
ing his highness along under his gilded 
canopy! And this suggests another open- 
ing for our machine—a sort of cab to ply 
for hire in the streets; the driver pedal- 
ling away behind, whiie his fare sits in 
dignified ease and watches the gay pano- 
rama of the streets. 

“Nothing more feasible,” cries an en- 
thusiast. “Give us only asphalte-covered 
roads, and we will put these vehicles on 
the streets to flit about by day like midges 
and at night like a swarm of fire-flies.” 

As for the question of applied power, 
such as electricity, that lies altogether in 
the future. The thing is possible, but a 
man’s own muscular power—a potential 
force of which he rarely makes the use he 
might—seems at once the most natural 
and economical, and the makers of these 
machines are doing their best to ensure 
the most effective application of this 
power. The most important question is 
whether both the big wheels shall be driven 
or only one. To the casual observer it 
seems that if only one wheel be driven the 
machine must go round and round as on a 
pivot, like a boat with all the oars on one 
side. But in practice this is not so. The 
loose wheel somehow jogs along and keeps 
up with its fellow, and a touch at the helm 
every now and then keeps the craft from 
broaching to, while in point of simplicity 
and economy in first outlay the single 
drivers have it hollow. For your double- 
driving involves a more or less complicated 
arrangement for differentiating the speed 
of either wheel in turning, as if you have 
both wheels fixed rigidly to the axle your 
machine is like a railway-train, always in 
the same fix, really incapable of turning a 
curve, and must be dragged round by main 
force. 

Then, when you have settled this point 
of single or double driving, you are puzzled 
among the many methods of conveying 
motion from pedals to axle, between the 
chains, the bands, the cogs which in 
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turn assert their claims and depreciate 
their rivals. Chains stretch, bands slip 
as well as stretch, and cogs snap off 
with fatal facility. Then there are 
men who tell you—and not the least 
eloquent of the tribe—that pedals are 
a mistake altogether, and that levers are 
the only permissible things to use. And 
you get bewildered with the multitude of 
counsellors and turn in despair to the 
simple model of ancient days, the back- 
bone like a weaver’s beam, a couple of 
cart-wheels behind and a rather larger one 
in front, that was driven with a primitive 
pair of pedals. 

Again, when a choice has been made of 
the model, the question arises where to 
put it. Thus there is the barrow difficulty 
in the West as well as in the East. The 
costermonger finds it easier to house him- 
self than the vehicle by which he gets his 
living, and generally has to take its wheels 
off before he can introduce it to his humble 
roof, and in the same way the tricyclist 
must take his delicate machine to pieces 
before he can get it through any ordinary 
doorway. To meet this, we have tele- 
scopic and folding tricycles, but a doubt 
remains whether these have the strength 
and staunchness of the undivided ones. 
When you have got over this, there will 
still be the burning question as to whether 
the little wheel is to lead or to trail—in 
other words, between front and rear steer- 
ing. Or you may have side steering, as in 
a useful machine that has the great advan- 
tage of being convertible by an extra 
wheel into a staunch and easy-going 
sociable. And the sociable brings to mind 
that ladies have a good deal to say on this 
matter, and in both single and double 
harness are coming to the front as riders. 

But, after all, the show of machines is a 
fine one—that is, allowing for the awkward 
place in which they are shown. Another 
year, no doubt, we shall see them all on one 
floor, with means of giving them a trial 
canter now and then. But even here, in 
this dingy amphitheatre, the bright steel 
and shining plate, the grace of lightness 
combined with strength, the beauty of 
mechanical fitness and perfection, strike 
with pleasant harmony on the senses, And 
what a prospect opens out before the 
possessor of one of these elegant machines ! 
The whole country is open to him to pick 
and choose from, and England, in its nooks 
and corners, and pleasant haunts, and sweet 
villages, and lonely battle-fields, lies await- 
ing his inspection—a sealed book to most, 





for who, with ever so much good will, can 
really see much of his native land unless 
in some such way as this? And here you 
have all that is pleasant in the pilgrimage 
without its burdens. If the hill Difficulty 
tasks the lungs and limbs, there is also the 
delicate plain and the meadow bordered 
with lilies, and the Delectable Mountains 
in the distance—which are surely the 
South Downs—and the Land of Beulah, 
which good cyclists say is not far from 
Ripley in Surrey. 

But to turn out into the streets again, 
everything seems changed in the last hour 
or two, after rambling among the airy 
vehicles of the future. Inexpressibly heavy 
and clumsy appear the cabs; the omni- 
buses have the air of broad-wheeled wag- 
gons ; even that well-appointed carriage, 
with its glossy horses, has a gross and 
clumsy appearance. Is it possible that 
such enormous weights are dragged about 
by these huge iron-shod animals, with such 
a clatter upon the smooth wooden pave- 
ment, and all to take about an old lady? 

Our Coventry friend may well groan 
over all this waste of power, and really 
it takes some time before our eyes can 
again regard all this clumsy wheel-work 
with equanimity. 





GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS, 
—— 


PART Ill CHAPTER Il, A PEAL OF 
BELLS. 

HAVE the birds and the bells gone mad 
this glorious day ? 

Ever since early morning the chimes 
of St. Mary’s tower have been making 
merry, now ringing peal after peal, now 
crashing all together as though they had 
gone crazy with joy. Above them is a 
perfectly cloudless dome of blue; that 
sight so rare in England, that, when it 
does gladden our eyes, we are all ready 
to turn sun-worshippers. Below, in the 
trees that stud the churchyard and fleck 
the meadows, the birds are holding high 
carnival. 

Spring is so rich in store of buds and 
tiny leaves but half unfolded, that she is 
like a mother glorying in the sight of many 
fair children. 

The feathered banners of the ferns are 
unfolding; the white fluffy umbels of the 
mountain-ash make all the air beneath their 
flickering shadows fragrant. 

The dykes gleam like silver in the sun- 
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shine, and from amid the tangle of greenery 
round about their treacherous edges, the 
blue eyes of the speedwell begin to look 
forth, while the white stars of the stelaria 
gem the hedgerows, and the daisies are 
scattered broadcast everywhere. 

So bright is the dawn of this fair day, 
that of its very brightness is born a soft 
amethyst-tinted haze, that floats among the 
groves of tapering masts in the harbour, 
and veils the coast that is set thick with 
wharves and storehouses for merchandise. 

The vane upon the town-hall in the old 
market-place blinks and sparkles as blind- 
ingly as on that morning fourteen years 
ago when first we caught its gleaming; 
and swallows dip and fly, circling in a sea 
of blue with joyous piercing cry now as 
then. 

Only—to-day is Sunday: there is a 
quiet hush upon the town of Becklington, 
and the grasping miller’s windmill keeps 
its long arms still. 

And St. Mary’s bells, pealing and crash- 
ing, have it all their own way, flinging 
the echo of their jubilant voices far out 
across the sea, which, where the veil of mist 
breaks, shows like a blue-green garment, 
bright with a thousand jewels. 

All the workaday world being to-day rest- 
ful as to hands, people havethe more leisure 
to wag their tongues, and on every tongue 
is the story of the young heir, Ralph 
Stirling of Dale End, he whom men deemed 
dead, for whom women wept; he who, 
given back from the depths of the 
hungry sea, has come to claim his own, 
and to take up his abode in their midst. 

A sudden spirit of religious fervour was 
making itself manifest in Becklington this 
glorious Sabbath morning. In truth, 
Cuthbert Deane would have had but little 


fault to find with the flock over which he 
was shepherd if such zeal were the rule, 
instead of the exception; if every man 
and woman who passed through the fair 
flowery meadows that day had been going 
thus eagerly to the sanctuary to praise and 
pray, instead of to gape and gaze at the 


young squire. But, while human nature 
exists, curiosity will ever be one of its 
strongest springs of action. 

There was no manner of fear of anyone 
being late for morning-prayer on the pre- 
sent occasion. In fact the humbler portion 
of the congregation were scattered about 
St. Mary’s churchyard, and hanging around 
the gateway, long before the clock pointed 
to the hour for service, 

Amos Callender and his wife Bess—the 





latter in a bonnet of marvellous smartness, 
tied with excruciating tightness under 
the chin—Farmer Dale and Nancy, with 
stalwart sons of whom they did well to be 
proud; Jeremy Bindwhistle and his 
spouse, in great request by virtue of their 
position at the Dale; and—oh, wonder of 
wonders !—Jake, dressed as he might be 
supposed to appear when sunning himself 
in the smiles of Widow Green—Jake, for 
once a deserter from the chapel—Jake, 
“ wi’ his heart i’ his mouth,” as he explained 
to the farmer in an audible aside, and evi- 
dently foredoomed to distinguish himself 
in the hymn-singing by-and-by as a relief 
to what he called the “ joy within ”—all 
these, gravitating towards each other natu- 
rally by the force of habitual companion- 
ship, formed a group near the mighty 
yew-tree half-way up the churchyard. 

“ When you come to think on ’t, Jonah’s 
nothin’ to set agen Maister Ralph this day,” 
said Jake. ‘He wur but kep’ handy i’ the 
whale’s belly—which is, I reckon, a pleasant 
and comfortable place compared to an open 
boat in a stormy sea, and never an oar to 
grapple wi’—while as for t? young squire— 
why, I tell yo’ what it is: I feel loike one 
as is called upon to see one resurrected.” 

“JT hope yon dratted ghost up at our 
place won’t resurrect itsel’, to greet t’ 
young squoire, anyway,” said Jeremy, 
with an uneasy glance at the graves with 
which he was surrounded. 

“No fear, lad,” replied the farmer 
stoutly. ‘Yon chap got tired o’ walking 
long enoo’ sin’. Whoy, he’s never been 
ketched soight on sin’ Squire Geoffrey died, 
thee knows.” 

** Are yo’ sure as ever he wur ketched 
sight on ?” put in Amos Callender. ‘ Hap- 
pen ’twas just a bit foo ye all wur that 
time, and tuk a gatepost for a boggart.” 

The tanner’s incredulity in the matter 
of the ghost was an old sore, and hot 
words might have been uttered, but that 
at that moment a carriage drove up to the 
church-gates, and eyes stared and tongues 
were silenced for the nonce. 

Ralph was accompanied by Sir Denby 
and Lady Boscawen. Pretty Ethel was 
married a year back, or she too doubtless 
would have been beside her old companion. 
My lady looked what Bess described 
as “upsetted-like.” Her motherly heart 
was full. Her thoughts were with that 
other mother upon whose grave the sun 
was shining. Sir Denby betrayed an incli- 
nation to purse up his mouth for a whistle, 
and would have been glad to have given 
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vent to his feelings by clapping Ralph 
upon the back at intervals. This being 
impossible, he looked at once as happy and 
as ill at ease as most true Britons do when 
their feelings are a good deal wrought 
upon, and they find themselves in a con- 
spicuous position. 

The fourth occupant of the carriage was 
Anthony Geddes, that old and faithful 
retainer of the house of Stirling, who had 
followed its fortunes from bright days to 
dark days, and from dark to bright. His 
lint-white locks fell back from his eager 
radiant face; his back was bowed, as 
though with much bending over ledgers 
and tenants’ records. His heart was full 
of thoughts of the boy Davey, full of 
regret and longing in that Davey was far 
away, instead of being here beside his 
master’s darling son in this the hour of his 
return. 

Crash ! clang! crash! went the bells. 
Heads were bared in greeting to the 
wanderer returned—the dead alive. 

Ralph could scarce make his way along 
the path to the church door for hands held 
out that must be met and clasped. Little 
Jake, active on his spindle pins, came to 
the fore like a man, and Master Ralph’s 
“ Ah, Jake, is that you?” fell like music 
on his ears. The farmer became gruff and 
husky with emotion, and Nancy well-nigh 
wept as the young squire greeted both as 
old friends. 

“He ain’t forgot one on us,” said 
Amos in triumphant glee; “but Lord 
above! ain’t he changed, and ain’t he now 
the very spit and fashion o’ the father 
before him? When he gev’ a bit o’ a 
smile and caught me by t’ hand, I could 
ha’ thought to see t’ ould squire back again. 
His father’s own son, lads—his father’s own 
son |” 

Those near murmured an assent, and 
Bess wiped her eyes that she might see 
the clearer. 

Only late the night before had Ralph 
arrived at his desolate home, there to be 
greeted by poor old Anthony—a greeting 
more of tears than smiles—there to find 
Gaylad standing by the well-known door, 
almost blind, yet “‘ out of himself,” as the 
butler put it, with joy at his young master’s 
return. Then Cuthbert Deane led Ralph 
into the silent house, led him to where 
Alicia stood waiting to give him hearty 
welcome. It was a strange and desolate 
home-coming, though it had been made 
the best of. Nurse Prettyman threw her 
arms about her nursling’s neck, and broke 





into tears of mingled joy and grief ; 
and there was the empty chair, the 
vacant place of which the first sight is, to 
any of us, as the stab of a knife that cuts 
right to the core of our hearts, while 
ringing in our ears is the doom pronounced 
of old on all that are mortal, “the place 
that knew him shall know him no more.” 

After that long night, during which 
thoughts and reminiscences of those whose 
voices should never more fall upon his ear, 
jostled one another in his busy brain, the 
sunshine laden with the music of the sweet 
bell voices, the hearty grasping hands, the 
smiles of welcome, the words of happy 
greeting, seemed a strange new world 
about Ralph Stirlmg. His cheek was 
pale; his lips set in firm lines that 
told of feelings held in repression, yet 
swelling in his breast. He knew that 
the kindly feeling poured out upon him in 
such generous measure to-day was not all 
his own due; but was given to him as the 
son of the man who had been well-beloved 
among his fellows, high and low, rich and 
poor — the man whose tender, genuine 
nature, whose ready sympathy with sorrow, 
whose pity for the suffering and the sad, 
had been as cords that drew men’s hearts 
whether they would or no. 

Cuthbert Deane was not one to whom 
people were apt to lend an inattentive ear. 
People who are very much in earnest 
seldom meet with lukewarmness in others, 
for earnestness is of all things most 
catching. But to-day the vicar addressed a 
gathering of men and women, whose ears 
were more or less deaf in consequence of 
their eyes being for ever drawn to the young 
squire’s reverently bent head—being, in a 
word, focussed upon the Dale End pew. 
Calmly conscious of and amused by this 
state of affairs, somewhat full at heart him- 
self too, if truth must be told, Cuthbert 
Deane cut his morning’s discourse rather 
short, and thoroughly enjoyed the way in 
which Jake flung himself into the spirit of 
the concluding hymn. 

“No wonder the chapel counts Jake as 
one of its brightest ornaments,” thought 
the vicar, a little smile lurking under his 
beard, for, with heart and voice—and 
plenty of the latter—Jake led the rest, 
casting the rustic choir completely into 
the shade, and serenely unconscious of the 
stony glances bestowed upon him by the 
leader of that musical body—led off “as if 
he was born to ’t,” as that indignant 
potentate remarked afterwards. 

“And yo’ did sing, too, Jake, and no 
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mistake about it,” said the farmer with 
a delighted chuckle, as the two came out 
together when the service was over. 

“ What else did I coom for?” retorted 
Jake. “‘ Whatever thy hand finds to do, 
do it wi’ all thy moight,’ says t’ Book, and 
when I praise the Lord, I put a’ my 
soul into ’t.” 

“Ay, that dost thou,” said the farmer ; 
“ an’ a’ thy lungs too. It’s a marvel, Jake, 
as such a weazeny mon as thee can mak’ so 
much noise.” 

“May be,” said Jake, “may be; I’m 
gifted that way, I know; but I strive to 
be on my guard against undue upliftins. 
Them as is gifted walks among pitfaas and 
quagmires, neighbour, and should be wary 
lest spiritooal pride step in and bring them 
to a sorry end.” 

The farmer, in a high state of delight, 
nudged Nancy with his elbow, and went 
near to set her off laughing. 

But Jake, serenely unconscious of satire, 
with his peaky nose uplifted, and his 
weazen face one sweet smirk of self-content, 
made his way among the crowd, comparing 
in his mind—most unfavourably to the 
former—church and chapel, orthodoxy and 
dissent. 

This time, Sir Denby and his spouse drove 
off alone, old Anthony toddled away with 
Mrs. Geddes, who was gorgeously attired in 
honour of the festive character of the occa- 
sion, and Ralph lingered with the vicar 
and Alicia. 

“IT have not seen Mrs. Devenant and 
Hilda,” he said, looking somewhat wist- 
fully round the little groups that still 
lingered here and there. 

A soft flush rose in Alicia’s cheek. Her 
dislike to the mistress of the White House 
had not dwindled and pined, but rather 
had gathered, and was still gathering, 
strength. 

Perhaps her husband wished to antici- 
pate what she might say. At all events 
he spoke promptly in answer to Ralph's 
question. 

“Mrs. Devenant is a great invalid, 
though many say her illness is more of the 
mind than of the body.” 

Ralph looked grave. He had heard the 
story of his father’s death. He was 
wondering if the shock of it had been 
detrimental to the woman who had come 
nobly forward in the hour of need, proving 
herself a friend indeed. 

* And—Hilda?” he asked, after a short 
silence. 

“Is her mother’s shadow,” said the vicar. 





‘Her devotion, her entire forgetfulness of 
self are beautiful things to see. She seems 
to live only in and for her mother’s life.” 

At the vicarage gate the three lingered. 

“ Will you not come in, Ralph?” said 
Alicia ; and her voice had a little tremble 
in it, that made Ralph’s grave dark eyes 
look at her questioningly. 

‘“‘ No, thanks,” he said ; “ not now—but 
I will be with you this evening.” 

“‘Cuthbert,” said the vicar’s wife as they 
watched the tall, lithe figure pass along 
the road beneath the grey shadows of 
the trees, “where do you think Ralph is 
going?” 

* 1 don’t think—I know,” said the vicar. 
“He is going to the White House. My 
darling, what is it ?” 

‘Perhaps some one is walking over my 
grave!” answered Alicia, who had paled 
suddenly, but was smiling up at her hus- 
band, as if to deride her own weakness. 

Meanwhile, Ralph betook himself up the 
road along which, one terrible night in the 
far-off past, the shadow of a woman had 
chased the shadow of a man—along which 
Hester Devenant had tracked her husband 
Gabriel. When he reached the gates of the 
White House, Ralph stopped a moment, 
brought to a halt by the childish memories 
that came upon him like a flood. 

How often had he watched for Davey, 
peering through those bars—Davey, with 
gentle, loving, and wistful face, and a tiny 
boat, carved out of white wood, nestling in 
his coat pocket! How often had he 
watched that dear father, whom his eyes 
should never more behold in life, driving 
in as he came home from the bank, while 
Jeremy, holding the gate open, looked as 
though he thought he was going through 
immense exertion on behalf of the family ! 

There was the nursery window, where 
he used to lie curled up in the window- 
seat, with the yellow pup upon his lap, and 
Nurse Prettyman holding forth on the 
enormity of little people not wanting to go 
to bed in due and proper time. 

What a long lifetime seemed to lie 
between that time and now! 

The lilac’s lavender pyramids were scent- 
ing the air; the laburnum was shaking out 
its yellow locks to the balmy breeze, so 
balmy and soft that its touch was a caress 
to every flower it blew upon. The year’s 
first butterflies fluttered about in a timid 


uncertain way, as though life te them 
were almost bewildering in its brightness 
and delight, from flower to tree, and from 
tree to flower. The river—could it be the 
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same that rushed and twirled so madly 
but a while ago !—=stole along, whispering 
among the flowers and reeds, and kissing 
the golden king-cups as it passed. 

As Ralph took his way up the well-remem- 
bered path, as he neared the old porch, with 
its wealth of clematis, and roses peeping 
here and there, a woman’s voice, ex- 
quisitely sweet and clear, yet holding 
tears in its full soft tones, sang a stave 
of an old, old song. 

‘* Love is not a feeling to pass away 
Like the balmy breath of a summer’s day, 
It is not—it cannot be—laid aside, 
It is not a thing to forget—or hide.” 

As both song and singer came nearer to 
the sun-warmed outer world, Ralph stood 
waiting, his eyes fixed on the place where 
he knew she must come into view, his 
dark head bared, a smile softening the lines 
of his lips. 

There she stood at last, just under the 
tangle of the clematis, a woman, in all the 
exquisite beauty of maturity. 

She wore a simple black dress whose 
sweeping lines showed the supple grace 
of her slender form. About her throat 
was a broad ribbon, the colour of the 
lilac blossoms. Her brown locks, the 
tint of the ripened nuts in autumn, 
rippled backwards from her open brow. 
Her eyes, blue as the speedwells that 
mirrored themselves in the dykes, were 
sweet and pure, yet grave beyond her years. 
In truth, a certain sadness was to be read in 
all her lovely face, while her smile was 
that of one who carries the cross God has 
sent to be borne, but carries it with a 
brave heart and a loving spirit of trust and 
submission. 

“Are you Hilda?” said Ralph, watch- 
ing her as though she were some new 
wonder of that beautiful day of promise 
and plenty. 

“Am I so changed?” she answered, 
giving question for question. 

Then her hand, white and delicate, yet 
with no suggestion of feeble uselessness in 
its frank pressure, was laid in his, her grave 
eyes read his face, as his hers. 

“You, too, are changed, Master Ralph,” 
she said. 

“The old name,” he answered, smiling, 
‘‘and the old song too? I remember hear- 
Ing you sing that at the vicarage long 
ago,” 

“Tt was Miss Alicia taught it to me— 
longer ago still—when I was ever such a 
little child. I used to sing it to my 
father.” 





Unconsciously both seemed loth to leave 
the sunny scented garden; both seemed 
for the time being absolutely content. 

“This is all very strange about you,” 
said Hilda earnestly ; “it is like a story. 
I meant to have gone down to St. Mary’s 
this morning, and then I should have seen 
you with the rest; but mother wasn’t so 
well—I could not leave her.” 

“T came to see your mother.” 

“Yes, of course; I knew that as soon 
as I saw you. I am glad you have 
come.” 

“TI missed her—and you, among the rest; 
and then I asked Mrs. Deane.” 

“ Mother is never quite well now, and I 
am always with her. Will you come in, 
Master Ralph ?” 

“Am I always to be called that?” he 
said, stepping under the clematis, and 
following Hilda across the hall. 

“T like it,” she said with a gentle im- 
periousness delightful to hear. 

At the door of the room Hilda stopped 
a moment, turning a strange look back at 
her companion. It was a look that seemed 
to make some trouble that was hers, his 
as well; a look that pleaded with him to 
be gentle to a sick and unreasonable 
woman. 

“Mother,” said Hilda, opening the 
door, “here is Master Ralph come to see 
you.” 

Mrs. Devenant, or something that looked 
like the shadow or wraith of the Hester 
Devenant we have known, looked up as her 
daughter spoke—looked beyond Hilda, to 
where, framed in the open doorway, stood 
the figure of Ralph Stirling. As she 
looked, Mrs. Devenant’s face took the 
likeness of a statue; her eyes, staring and 
straining, seemed the only life left where all 
else was stone. 

Ralph, after one moment’s hesitation, 
hurried to her side, took her hand, bent 
over her with tenderest concern. 

“T came to-you at once,” he said, “I 
knew you were with my dear father when 
he died. I have heard the story of it 
all Do you wonder I could not keep 
away ?” 

He held the cold hand in his own, 
chafing it tenderly. Hilda, her eyes full 
of fear, knelt by her mother’s side. 

‘*It is my fault,” she said with a little 
sigh of penitence; ‘“‘I should not have 
brought you to her unawares, I did not 
think—I was too hasty. Mother, mother, 
what is it, dear?” 

Their relative positions seemed strangely 
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reversed. Hilda spoke as might a loving 
anxious mother to a suffering child. 

Still Hester’s eyes, wide and full of 
some unspeakable horror, grew to the 
manly pitiful face of the man who watched 
her with such pained solicitude. Still her 
features were but as a mask, while a 
slight froth oozed from the set lips. 

“ Had I better leave you?” said Ralph, 
troubled. 

Hilda made a sign of assent, and he was 
moving towards the door when Mrs. Deve- 
nant cried out in a strange strident 
voice, “Stay!” raising the hand he had 
dropped, as if to detain him. 

A shudder passed over her ; a moment 
she pressed her hands above her eyes, 
and then looked up at Ralph and smiled. 

“Tam better now,” she said—* almost 
well. The day has been warm, and I was 
a little faint. It has passed off now. 
Come and sit beside me. Let me give 
you a more fitting greeting.” 

Hilda, drawing a deep breath of relief, 
pulled down the blind and shut out the 
early roses that were thrusting in their 
dainty perfumed heads; for the sun beat 
in hotly. 

Before long, Ralph had renewed his 
acquaintance with the goblins on the 
mantel-shelf, and asked after his old and 
particular friend upon the stairs. 

“Come and look at him!” said Hilda, 
laughing. 

So they went. Mrs. Devenant leaned 
forward eagerly in her chair, grasping its 
arms convulsively, as she listened to their 
happy talk. She heard them find the 
elf in question; heard them come down 
the low broad stairway; heard Ralph ask 
if he might go and see the old haunts by 
the river; heard the soft rustle of Hilda’s 
dress as the two passed into the 
garden. ' 

Then Hester rose from her chair, crossed 
to the casement, and put aside the 
blind. 

Side by side the two were standing by 
the whispering river. 





Hilda had caught up her hat as she 
passed through the hall, but it swung idly 
in her hand. So warm was the sunny 
garden that it was not needed. 

How fair she looked, with the little 
leaf-shadows touching her hair like fairy 
fingers ! 

Could this be Hilda? thought Ralph, 
looking, listening, wondering, with all his 
soul in his eyes. 

He had left a child ; he found a woman 
—a woman, too, who had felt and thought 
and suffered—a woman with “a face like 
a Benedictine”—a woman who, merging 


her life in that of another, living only for’ 


that other, had so trampled her sweet self 
under foot as to rise from that voluntary 
abasement a thing perfectly lovely, half 
divine ! 

Mere beauty may enslave a man’s senses, 
mere youth and charm may catch his 
fancy, but it is the woman who has 
thought, and felt, and suffered who twines 
herself most closely about his heart. 

These two looked at each other in a 
quiet amaze even while they spoke on 
common topics, recalling little incidents 
of Ralph’s boyhood, speaking of Mrs. 
Devenant’s broken health, of this or 
that, that anyone might have discussed. 
Each seemed saying to the other by 
some strange and subtle language that 
knew no words, yet that was as real as 
though possessing endless dictionaries of 
terms and meanings: ‘‘I have been look- 
ing for you always, and now—I have found 
you.” 

And Hester, watching, grew eager—full 
of passionate feeling. A hot flush burned 
on her cheek; her eyes shone and glistened 
with a cruel light ; she beat her hands toge- 
ther in a softly restrained frenzy of joy, as 
the two, side by side, bending a little 
towards each other now and again, sway- 
ing apart only to draw near once more, 
passed out of sight, following the winding 
of the river. 

“ T was foiled,” she muttered—“ foiled ! 
But it may be yet! Who knows ?” 
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